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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 
There is no way in which they can better support us 
and help to carry out our determination to give our 
readers the “Spectator” at its old price, 


(HVE veil which ha , site drawn over Russian affairs for 
several days was removed at the end of last week, when 
the details of a tremendous revolution were made known. The 
refusal cf a regiment of soldiers in Petrograd to fire upon a 
demonstraticn of strikers and onlookers in the street had been 
the signal for a surprising and rapid procession of events which 
ended in the abdication of the Tsar and the establishment 
of a National Government. The Duma, the Army, and the 
people—extremists, both resctionary and visionary, of course 
excepted—are all working together. This vast transforma- 
tion of the whole form of Russian life so far promises well 
for the more determined conduct of the war, for the better 
distribution of food (of which there is no real lack), and fer the re- 
organization of Russian administration on a broad basis of de- 
mocracy. ‘This mighty political blow, in complete accordance with 
the aims end spirit of the Allies, is also incidentally a blow against 
the whole Prussian doctrine of life. The Kaiser must sit more un- 
easily upon his throne because of it, and the better elements in the 
German system grasp fresh hopes from the example. We have 
written elsewhere on the facts of this most important event. 


The Petrograd correspondent of the Times says in Thursday's 
paper that General Russky is believed to have been the 
principal person who persuaded the Tsar not to attempt to suppress 
the Revolution. The Tear unexpectedly came to Pskoff, where 
General Russky was, and announced that he was ready to allow 
the creation of a responsible Ministry. General Russky knew 
that this compromise—for stich it was—came too late. He had 
long conversations by telephone with M. Rodzianko (the President 
of the Duma) and the commanders on other fronts, and as a 
result he saw that nothing but the Tsar’s abdication would meet 
the situation. He undertook to make this decision known to the 
Tsar in the presence of certain Generals. The Tsar agreed that he 
must abdicate, but wished to do so in the presence of M. Rodzianko. 
M. Rodzianko could not leave Petrograd, but some other members 
of the Duma arrived and told the Tsar that his own bodyguard 
had revolted. The Tsar, who had been “extremely nervous,’ 
became inattentive after hearing this decisive fact, and shortly 
handed over his Act of Abdication—which he had already drawn up. 

Dr. Harold Williams, the pare correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, telegu raphs a long narrative, in which the Tsar is stated 
to have exclaimed “‘ Thank God!’ when he heard of the wish of 
the people that he should abdicate. The exclamation agrees with 
an earlier phrase attributed to the Tsar, He is reported to have 
said to M. Protopopoff a month ago: “I have long been sick 
and tired of everything.’ In the various narratives we have 


tread we have seen nothing to make us suppose that the Tsar has 
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what we should have expected. The telegrams on Thursday 
morning announced that both the Tsar and Tsaritsa are under 
arrest, and probably by this time they are in safe keeping at Tsarskoe 
Selo. It is very desirable, we think, that the Tsar should be 
prevented from becoming, however unconsciously, a focus of 
political mischief, and this can be done only by isolating him or 
conveying him out of the country. Moreover, it is due to him 
to keep him in personal safety as well as to treat him with all con- 
sideration. It might be preferable to send him away altogether, 
but this may not be an easy thing to do at present. 





A sign of the power of the Social Democrats, led by M. Cheidze, 
is their success in prevailing upon soldiers to throw off military 
discipline. A significant fact also is the order issued that the old 
Russian titles of “ Highness,” “ High Nobility,” and so on which 
Russian soldiers used in addressing their officers should be replaced 
by “My Captain” and similar phrases on the French model. This 
may seem a small matter in itself, and personally we prefer the 
simple French style; but the fury excited in revolutionary minds 
by titles which, after all, have very little meaning is the symptom 
of a spirit which tries to lead on to much more important and 
dangerous changes. Cromwell was * Highness,” 
and no one could have been a sounder revolutionary than the 
Protector of the liberties of England. We trust that the military 
discipline which was relaxed by open encouragement from the 
Social Democrats may be speedily restored, and on 
there seems to be a good prospect of this. Russian liberties still 
depend entirely upon the conduct of the Armies in the field. 

The resignation of Genera " Lyautey, the French Minister of War, 
who resented the questions asked him by the Chamber, has been 
soon followed by that of M. Briand himself. The new Premier is an 
old, experienced, and trusted hand, M. Ribot. He has already 
formed his Government and announced that his only object is that 
of the preceding Government—to win the war. 


addressed as 


the whole 





Three American merchant vessels have been sunk without warn- 
ing by German submarines, and several American lives have been 
lost. Some of the survivors from one vessel, including a woman, 
who were sent adrift in 2 boat two hundred miles from land, suffered 
terribly. Germany is thus at war with the United States. One of 
the most interesting questions at present is by what name President 
Wilson may choose to call this war. He has summoned Congress 
to meet in special Session on April 2nd instead of April 16th. The 
object of this speeding-up is supposed to be to give Congress an 
opportunity of saying that the state of war which exists is really 
war. 


The telegrams from Washington suggest that Mr. Wilson still 
hopes that the war may somehow turn out not to be war. ‘Possibly 
he is hoping that the Russian Revolution may suddenly have a 
mighty echo in Berlin, or that the tired Turks or disgusted Austrians 
may break away from Germany. There are rumours of consider- 
able riots in Germany, and it is quite likely that these are true, 
but however true they may be, they do not make a war not a war. 
The American newspapers which habitually support the President 
have become very restive, so probably Congress will be glad of the 
chance of saying with Butler, ‘‘ Things are what theyare. . . . 
Why then should we wish to be deceived ?”” We are reminded of 
the naval phrase, “* Make it so,” by which a competent authority 
confirms an accomplished fact. Without that confirmation facts 
aro not officially recognized as having happened. The seaman 
reports the hour of the day. ‘‘ Make it so,” says the officer. Again, 
we think of the famous phrase in military orders: “ The troops will 
break camp at 5.30a.m. The sun will riso at 5.45a.m.” The 
immediate object of Congress seoms to be to “* make it so,” 


As we have written in a leading article about the most interesting 
and promising situation on the Western front, we will say no more 
on the subject here. There is little fresh nows fre otan 


but that little is good. North-east Baghdad our woops sien 
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man of honour and conscience, That is exactly 
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occupied Bahriz and the whole of Bakuba, which is a good supply 
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eentre. The Turks are falling back as fast as they can on Khanikin, 
on the Persian border. Meanwhile the Turks in Persia are retreating 
before the Russians towards Baghdad, and according to the tele- 
grams in Tuesday's papers were twenty miles south-west of Ker- 
manshah. In Macedonia, near Monastir, the French have taken 
fifteen hundred prisoners, and Monastir itself is no longer under 
fire. 


Tho return of losses from submarines issued on Thursday shows | 


that both the sailings and arrivals wete considerably more than 
in the previous week. The arrivals rose from 1,985 to 2,528 and the 
sailings from 1,959 to 2,554. The number of vessels sunk over 
1,690 tons was sixteen 23 compared with thirteen and fourteen 
im the two provious weeks. ‘The number of vessels sunk under 
1,600 tons was eight as compared with four and nine. 
are not startling one way or the othor. 
traffic seem to be more accidental than attributable to the with- 
eonfidence. The number of armed vessels which successfully resist 
submarines rises every week. 
are twelve, sixteen, nineteen. 


The Imperial War Conference met for the first time on 
Wednesday under the chairmanship of Mr. Walter Long. Tho 
Conference is to discuss end vote on matiers which are not 
immediately dealt with by the War Cabinet. India is 
represented, and her delegates have equal 
with the others. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, but his advisers are evidently to have 
high responsibilities in the Conference. The representatives 





the functions which they were intcndcd to discharge, and thas 
the Committee lost the whole behefit of their presence ag ity 
expert advisers.” In other words, Mr. Asquith insists that tha 
position of the expert was that of the man who says: * Strike 
but hear me.” And the experts knew that it was so; and further. 
the statesmen knew that they knew it. ; 





Very full and very convincing was Mr. Asquith’s defenca of 
Lord Kitchener, who, he declares, was by no means “ the solitary 
and taciturn autocrat” represented by the Commissioners, On 
this point Mr. Asquith let us into an important piece of secre: 
history. The only person, he tells us, whom he ever thonght of fo- 


| the War Office was Lord Kitchener, who happened, by a stroke of 


| May 14th, 1915. 


ef the Dominions welcomed the arrangement as cordially as the | 
Indian representatives themselves. Very quietly changes are being | 


introduced which will culminate sooner or laier in the organized 
recognition of the simple fact that the great self-governing Dominions 
are sister-nations of Britain with direct responsibility for the conduct 
ef our common Imperial affairs. 


{n the House of Commons on Menday Mr. Benar Law made a 
statement 23 to national expenditure. 


_ good fortune, to be at that moment in this country. He mentionad 
The changes | the suggestion to one or two of his colleagues, the principal of whe 
The blocks and gaps in the | 10% 


was the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane. It was he indead 


ositeap . : .. | Who most strongly urged the appointment. The appointment 
drawal: of neutral shipping. Neutrals, we believe, are gaining | sageq Nip, Asquith, was received with universal acclamation, 5, 
. | was represented ‘as having been forced upon a reluctant Cabj 

‘The figures for the past three weeks | . S : ee 


by the overwhelming pressure of an intelligent and prescient Press” 

Mr. Asquith next insisted that no blame attached to him for nok 
having called the War Council together between March 9th ant 
He complained that, in spite of the censurs 
passed upon him by the words of the Report, he was never aske| 


; | any questions on this point by the Commission, and therefore w 
voting-powers | “"Y 4 this point by » and therefore was 


lon Cabinet ag ne bee | 
Ja the Wer Cabinet India is sogeesmnted hy | Briefly, that explanation was that in the period when the War 


given no chance to make the explanation which he gavo the House 


Council did not meet there were thirteen meetings of the Cabinet 
at which Ministerial members of the War Council were always 
present, and that at eleven out of those thirteen meetings the 
Dardanelles operations were brought up for report and were tiv 


subject of long and careful discussion. We need not dwell upon 


! Mr. Asquith’s claim that the Dardanciles expedition cid its work, 
| and that it kept at least three hundred thousand ‘Turks immobile, 
| destroyed the flower of the Turkish Army, and laid the foundaiions 
| for the successes which we are witnessing to-day in Egypt, Mesopo- 


The total payments for all | 


services (war and peace) between February Lith and March S3ist | 
were estimated to work out at an average of £7,260,000 a day; | 
Sut in this period heavy special payments had fallen due, increasing | 


the average expenditure by over £1,000,000 a day. The total 
etpenditure for the whole year from April Ist, 1916, to March 31st 
noxt would work out at about £6,000,000 a day, and the nominal 
total of the National Debt at the close of the present year was at 


tamia, and Persia, for we do not understand the Report of the 
Commissioners to challenge such a claim. 


Mr. Asquith ended a speech marked by dignity, and, what is 
better, by sincerity, and by anxiety that in defending himself ha 
should not injure his country's interests, with a striking peroration, 


| which we may sum up by quoting the concluding sentences of our 


own article on the Dardanelles Report, sentences in which wa 


: npsbe. | condemned the vindictive criticism with which Mr. Asquith and 
present estimated at £5,900,000,000, of which £964,000,000 repre- 
sented advances made during the year to the Allies and Dominions. | 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith made his | 


statement on the Dardanelles Report. He began by a dignified 
protest against the publication of the Report without the evidence 
en which it was based, as being likely to prove unjust. On the 
whole, we are inclined to agree. But in view of this consideration, 


Lord Kitchener have been assailed :— 


“Tn any case, it is futile as well as ignoble to taunt men who, if thoy 
erred, erred not from any malignity of aim, or from carelessness or the 
desire to avoid spending themselves in the nation’s cause. We woull 
far rather thank the ‘ old gang’ that they did not despair of the republes 
than try to play towards thom the part of a Shylock and get from them 


| every ounce of flesh that a strict and merciless rendering of their implied 
| covenant with the nation may appear to justify. 


would it not have been wiser if Mr. Asquith when Prime Minister | 


had refused to allow the appointment of the Dardanelles Com- 
ovission till the end of the war, a course which he could easily have 
taken? Should he not have argued: “If I appoint the Com- 
mission now, there is sure to be a strong demand for the publication 
ef its Report. But if the Report is published there will necessarily 
be a demand for the publication of the evidence, which is clearly un- 
desirable. Therefore the wise course is not to assent to the inquiry 
while the war is going on" ? 
Mr. Asquith’s account of the organization and action of the War 
founcil was most interesting, and clears up a good many obscure 
points. Specially powerful was his treatment of the experts 
problem. In our opinion, it very largely disposes of the allegation 
that the experts did not know they were expected to speak, while 
the statesmen felt sure that they would speak if they objected to 
the course of action decided on. Here are his actual words :— 





“They [the experts] were there 
reason for their being there 
ailvice. 


that was the reason and the only 


For what other purpose were they summoned? I have sat, 


Mr. Churchill's defonce of himself was in rogard to certain pomts 
exceedingly ablo ard somotimes very witty—for example, when ho 
declared that the principlo which the Commission laid down abou 
experts was that “ you must always overrule an export when ho 
is wrong.”’ Incidentally, Mr. Churchill, while apparently resting 
his arm lovingly on the chouldor of his new friend, Lord Fishor, 
appearcd to digin his elbow rather mercilessly. Lord Fisher, ho toll 
us in effect, could at any mcment have stopped the whole thing by 
refusing to move tho Fleet; for it was Lord Fisher who, as Vivss 
Sea Lord, gave crders to the Fleet. If he had refuscd, a ne? 
Admiraity Commission wou'd have hed to ke made out (/¢., Lor 
Fisher would have had to be dismissed), or else the project abandoucd 
altogether. But Lord Fisher did not decline. On the contrary, ho 
definitely consented to undertake operations, At one tims, as he 
told the Commission, Lord Fisher even offered to go out himself 
and bear the responsibility for the naval attack when it reached 
its critical phase. This disclosure fastens a large part of thy 


| responsibility upon him. “ Hang a third of the albatross round bi 


to give the lay members the benefit of their | 


mostly as Chairman, for ten years ou the Committee of Imperial Defence. | 


Wo had there as expert advisers—exactly the same position—all the 
most distinguished soldiers and sailors during that time, including Lord 
Visher, Sir 
who is one of the signatories of this Report. 1 am borne out by the 
evidence of all my political and civilian colleagues, including the present 
Prime Minister, when I say I have never known them show the least 
seluctance to give their opinion, invited or uninvited.” 


“To suppose,” he goes on, “ that these experts were tongue- 
tied or paralysed by a nervous regard for the possible opinion of 


rthur Wilson, and the gallant Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, 


Lordship’s neck. I'll don the remainder,” is a rovgh-and-ready 
summery of this part of Mr. Churchill's speech. 


The thing which it would most interest us to know was so 
touched on by Mr. Churchill. He failed to tell us what was mean 


fr 
fi 
t 
vu 


| by the words of the War Council, which presumably he had 4 


hand in drafting, or which at any rate he allowed to pass—— wit’ 
Constantinople as its objective.” What did Mr. Churchill b tf 
the Fleet should and could do when the Dardanelles had been fores4 
by naval action alone? That is the question we have asked 04 
several occasions, but no one has ever suggested a satisfactory answer 


their political superiors is to suppose that they had relly abdicated | We suspect the reply, if it could be insisted on, would be not unlike 
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that of the agnostic Cockney boy, who, when the Magistrate asked 
him whether he knew where he would go if he told lies, said: “I 
don’t know, nor you don’t know, nor none of us don’t know.” 
Except for the breezily optimistic view expressed by Sir Edward 
Grey and others that there would be sure to be a revolution in 
Constantinople, everybody seems to have been quite vague as to 
what the Fleet was to do. ‘Never mind what it’s to do. Get 
it there. We'll soon find it plenty of work.” Only Admiral 
Micawber could have done justice to a Fleet sent forth on such 


an errand. oo 8 

The question of Bread versus Beer and total Prohibition during 
the war was raised by the Bishop of Llandaff in the House of Lords 
on Tuceday, and he was supported by, among others, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who declarcd that if the position was so critical that there 
was a risk of real danger to the people, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to insist that no more material suitablo for food should be 
used in the manufacture of alcohol. He ended by saying that 
a real reform could be effected by eliminating private profit from 
the retail sale of liquor. After Lord D’Abernon had stated the 
results of control, the Bishop of Lordon, as a tectotaler, praised 
the patriotic way in which the Trade had erdured the restrictions 
imposed upon them, and also mentioncd that the General in com- 
mand of the Australian trocp3 hed told him that no better thing 
could be done for the troops than the closing of the public-houses. 

Lord Milner in reply declared that there was no waste of 
focdstuffs in the manufacture of beer going on now or likely 
to go on in the immediate future. The number of barrels had 
been reduccd from thirty-four millions before the war to ten 
millions now. The malting of barley had been stopped, but 
there was in existence now a stock of maltcd barley sufticiont to 
produce beer, at the rate of ten million standard barrels a year, 
“ Thero was no wasting of human food 


up till next November. 
That is excellent news ; 


going on as far as beer was concerned.” 
but we are bound to say that we remain absolutely bewildered. If, 
or rather since, this is the case, for we do not for a moment challenge 
Lord Milner’s absolute sinccrity in the letter or the spirit, why was 
not the statement meade when Mr. Leif Jones intreduccd his resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons against focd wastage by the brewers ? 
It would have given a complcte answer, and would have disarmed 
criticism far better than the plan of talking the motion out. 

Again, if no food is now being destroyed in order to manufacture 
beer, it is amazing that Captain Bathurst should have made the 
very sensational answer which he gave to Mr. Richardson’s question 
whether it was true that London buyers were not allowed to touch 
some ten thousand tons of Manila sugar now lying at the West 
India Docks unless they would give an undertaking that the said 
sugar should only be used for brewing We can hardly 
think that the Government, though sometimes inclined to say 
that beer is food, deny that sugar is food. Yet without some sort of 
wild supposition of this kind how is one to reconcile the position 
taken up by Captaia Bathurst only last weck and that taken up by 
Lord Milner this week 2?“ Speak, oh some one, the word that shall 
reconcile ancient and modern ”—last Tuesday with Tuesday week. 


yurposes, 


Lord Milner went on to state that when the present supply of 
malted barley was exhausted next November, but not till then 
apparently, they would have to decide between using barley for 
fool or for the production of alcchol. This seems to us going 
perilously near to the old “wait and see” heresy. He added 
that he had no doubt what the position of the Government 
would be, and also what would be the position of the working 
The latter would take the patriotic ground, and would not 
raise difficulties about 2 measure which would be clearly necessary, 
not only for the conduct of the war, but for the preservation of 
the health of the pecple. However, he did not believe we should 
come to that pass. 


classes, 


Lord Milner ended by a “ wait and see” appeal for the Govern- 
ment in regard to their general liquor policy. He expressed the 
hope that on the road on which they were travelling they would 
arrive at a system of control of the liquor traffie which, if introduced 
under the necessity of the war, would be able to be continued and 


developed on the same lines when the war was over. We sincerely 


trust that this means the climination of private profit from the | 


production and sale of intoxicants. As long as people can mak 
huge profits by getting their neighbours to drink another glazs or 


two, we shall never solve the liquor problem. 

Several correspondents have very kindly pointed out a number 
of successful Spectator “fads” for which we might have taken 
credit in a recent article, but forgot to do so. Chief of these was the 


Spectator Experimental Company, which, it is asserted, and we think 
truly, had a very great effect, not only upon the formation of the 
Territorial Force, but in making people realize that under intensive 
cultivation a good infantry soldier could be produced in six months, 
‘and often at a considerably quicker rate. The system of training 
adopted for the New Army was essentially the training set up and 
practised by the Spectator Company at Hounslow. 

Another correspondent points out that we took a lead in opposing 
| the ridiculous scheme, so characteristically brought forward by the 
| Germans, under which we were to go into a kind of partnership with 
them in building the Baghdad Railway. We were to provide the 
money, or‘rather supply the assets upon which money could be 
borrowed. The Indian Mail contract, worth a quarter of a million 
a year, was to be taken away from the P. and O. Steamship Company, 
while Germany was to be the predominant partaer in the matter of 
control and direction. Certainly we are proud to think that we 
helped materially te prick that poisoned bubble. 


Another matter in which we may take a legitimate pride is our 
insistence that the question of the South Slavs was sure to become 
the greatest of world problems. We confess that the passage we 
quote below, written in November, 1908, does seem to show that 
we had a premonition in regard to the origin of the war which some 
people wiil call uncanny. Here is the passage in question :— 

“ Our statesmen, and those of France, Russia, America, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland, and indeed of every country which desires peace, must 
therefore not assume that what has happened in Germany in the past 
| two weeks [the internal crisis resulting from the publication of 
the Kaiser's interview in the Daily Telegraph] makes for permanent 
peace. Rather they must assume that the danger, instead of being 
over, is bound to grow more acute in the immediate future, and 
that all their vigilance, patience, and good sense may be required 
in order to prevent any excuse being given to those who rule 
Germany to make foreign complications or foreign war a prop for 
their shaken fabric. We are not going to analyse the various ways 
in which the danger might arise; but one may serve for an example. 
Suppose, as we fear is by no means impossible, that the question of the 
South Slavs becomes suddenly acute. It may easily do so, cither 
through internal troubles in Hungary, or through external trouble on 
the Bosnian and Herzegovinan borders. These difficultics might easily 
resolve themselves ultimately into a question of Slav versus Teuton. 
In that caso, how great would be the temptation of a discredited régime 
in Germany to place itself at the head of Teutonic feeling, and to pose 
as the militant champion of Pan-Germanism, no matter what the risk 
to the peace of the world.’ —(Snectator. November 14th, 1908.) 





We have dealt elsewhere with the Irish problem (last phase). 
But we may lay special emphasis here on a point of great im- 
Though we still hold and believe that the incorporating 


portance, 
the only 


Unien of Pitt is the best, and indeed the only, solution 
| plan that gives a workable scheme for regulating the relations 
between the rest of the United Kingdom and the two parts 
of Ireland—we do not want to bo merely destructive in our 
We acquiesce in the experiment of Home Rule for 





criticism. 
Ireland—minus the North-East corner. 
thet not merely justice but expediency should lead Mr. Redmond 
plainly and not 
After all, what is 


urance that she 


And here we may remark 


end his followers to assent generously and 
grudgingly to the claim of North-East Ulster. 
wanted to reconcile North-East Ulster is some ass 
will not be injured. But what assurane> could bo half a3 good as 
the voluntary surrender by the Nationalists of any claim to 


compel North-East Ulster to come in? 








We veritably believe that even now, if the Nationalists of all 
kinds—Parliamentary Naticnalists like Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon, Sinn Feiners and the representatives of whet is still the 
| strengest thing in Ireland, the Roman Church—were to pledge 
their words that they made no claim to control North-East 
Ulster, and were perfectly content that she should remain outsids 
admitted, Ulster 





till she wanted to come in and asked to be 
would be won from that hour. It is the strange and sinister fact 
that, in spite of the thousand-and-one arguments in favour of such 
| an offer being made, the Nationalists refuse to make it, which 
} alarms the men of the North-East. Just az the offer would disarm 
them, so its vehement refusal rightly steels their hearts and bids 


them to prepare to defend themselves. 


In our opinion, the reason why Mr. Redmond and his followers 
do not meet Ulster’s demands is because they cannot—because 
Nationalist Ireland does not want whet Mr. Redmond and _ his 
colleagues pretend it wants, but something very different, and that 


| something inciudes the coercion of Ulster. And yet our unctuous 
| politicians turn on the people of North-East Ulster with the ery: 
|“ What aileth thee ?” Well might Ulster answer: “ You are plan- 
| ning to hand us over bound to a Dublin Parliament, and then you 
ask us, ‘ What aileth thee?’ ” 


Bank Rate, 53 per cent., change J {rom 6 per cent. Jan. 18th. 
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A GRAND VICTUALLER 





TO THE NATION. 
only we can obtain enough food, nothing can now pre- 
vent the triumph of our arms—the triumph of justice 
over crime, of freedom over slavery. But can we feel sure 
that the Food problem has been solved, or is being solved at 
the present moment ? Are we getting the security we ought 


re er » »stio ic ra © ave | ° ‘ . ‘ 
to have, or, for that begs the question, which we could have | 4), gusto all over the Continent, are not possible for Englisl 


#f the right measures were taken? In other words, are 
the right measures being taken to meet a situation which the 
Prime Minister and all his colleagues who have spoken assert to 
be serious almost beyond the possibilities of exaggeration ? 
The Spectator is not accustomed, as its readers know, 
to take pessimistic views or to be panic-stricken, or, 
again, to be afraid to ask the British people to sacrifice 
fife, health, and wealth in a great cause. When, how- 
ever, our rulers use such language as they do, and with 


trembling lips utter words which if they mean anything | 


mean: “ Why will not the people of this country understand 
the peril they are in? Can nothing make them realize it ?” 
we have a right and a duty to treat the Food problem with 
the seriousness, nay, with the anxiety and dismay, with which 
we have treated it. If we were a beleaguered city to which 
there was no possibility of bringing supplies, and where famine 
was something against which it was useless to fight, then no 
doubt it would be our duty to hold our peace, and think only 
of bracing and encouraging the nation to bear the inevitable 
sacrifices before it. But though we are quite willing to maintain 
silence when all has been done that man can do, and not to 
bewail even though all has been done in vain, we refuse 
absolutely to keep silence when we believe that not all fhat 
might be done is being done, and that there still remain 
many ways of improving the present conditions. 

We shall be told that the scheme we are going to put for- 
ward is useless because “ the Government have already got 
the matter well in hand.” That was the answer we received 
when in the summer of 1915 we made our suggestions for the 
victualling of the country. Unfortunately we swallowed the 
official soporific and did not maintain our agitation. We are 
not going to run a similar risk again. If the Government. are 
already doing what we suggest, then no harm will be done 
by the setting forth of our scheme. If they are not doing 
it, at any rate we may say that we have liberated our souls. 
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At present, in our opinion, the ground is only half, or say three- | 


quarters, covered. The Government are doing everything that 
ean be done to increase the supply of food within these islands 
by means of cultivation. The ploughmen are bending to the 
furrows throughout the length and breadth of the land. Again, 
the Food Controller is doing excellent work in making people 
realize the nature of the shortage, and in showing how it can 
be met half-way by the prevention of over-eating. We have, 
moreover, got an able and energetic man and Department 
working at the problem of sea transport. Lastly, the Govern- 
ment are now doing their best to build ships to take the place 
ef those sent to the bottom by German submarines or clse 
being used for essential military purposes. 

What we have not got, vet what is most important of all, 
is &@ man and an Office whose sole business it is to revictual 
the nation—to see that what we may call the national store 
cupboard is full, and to provide supplies of foodstuffs upon 
which the nation can live, even though it might live unplea- 
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said that it would be of no use to do what we have Suggested 
because the only foodstuffs that could be bought and disem. 
barked here as suggested—that is, by direct Government 
action, over and above what the traders, encouraged and 
helped by Government, are already bringing—are not things 
which the British public would ever consent to eat. Thera 
is a whole set of things about which people repeat like parrots : 
* There is no demand for them here, and therefore it is useless, 
to think about them as food.” For example, we are told that 
salt herrings, which will keep indefinitely, and which are eaten 


palates. Therefore the stores of this admirable food now iq 
this country are still, we believe, being exported on the ground 
that people here would even in a famine say: “ Oh, take that 
nasty salt herring away. I'd much rather die of hunger 
than eat it.” Next, there are certain forms of sugar which 
though excellent in themselves, are alleged to be quite useless 
for anything except brewing beer. Further, such an admir- 
able grain as rice is, so far asreal consumption goes, regarded ag 
“on the index.” It may be useful for a few fancy puddings 
and so forth, but noone acquainted with the habitsof the mass 
of the people would assert that rice is ever regarded ia 
England as a serious food. It would take generations to 
get people to live upon it as they do in parts of Italy, all over 
China and Japan and great districts of India, in fact all over 
the Far East. Lastlv, Indian corn, the grain from which 
polenta is made, and such exotic foodstuffs as durra and 
lentils, are pronounced to be nothing but the playthings of 
food faddists. The British people, it is insisted, will never put 
up with anything of that sort. Our answer is, in the first 
place, that it is all the better if the things in the emergency 
store cupboard are not too palatable. If we have enough 
food of this sort stored up to last the country six months on 
emergency rations, a little wholesome dislike will be a good 
thing. It will prevent premature raiding of the cupboard, 
and when the supplies are first drawn upon it will make 
the demand small. To suggest, however, that people will not 
eat salted herrings, or rice, or the other things we have named 
when they are really hungry because they are not accustomed 
to them is utter rubbish. 

“But how is the Grand Victualler to get them here?” 
will bo the next question. We suggest that if such an 
official were appointed with the duty of creating a food 
reserve, it would be his business to begin by asking that 
for two months the whole of the shipping which is not 
required for war purposes or which is not already used for 
food transport shall be employed for the sole 
revictualling these islands. For two months no ship shoull 
bring anything here except food. That of course is a hard 
saying and difficult to act upon. If, however, the idiots 
obsessions about the gastronomic habits of the British peopl» 
are disregarded, the thing, we are convinced, can be done. 


The Transport Controller knows where every steamer is which 


purpose Oi 


| is now unlading and getting ready for her return voyage. 
He should therefore have telegraphic instructions issued to 


santly, if the tonnage question becomes more acute even than it | 
is now. We must feel that even the fear of famine will not | 
| 


force us to let go our hold upon our German enemies. That isthe 
ene unthinkable thing, the thing which no man can or ought 
to forgive any one of British race ever daring to suggest. 
lf circumstances should compel us to submit to famine, if 
the Government are compelled in fact to ask the nation to 
let a percentage of the population perish rather than give in, 


the agents to load up with foodstuffs and not with the intended 
cargo. No doubt agents at first would make great difficulties, 
because in the port in question they might not have been 
accustomed to send food here. If however they were told they 
had to send food, the thingcould be done. Besides, in the City 
of London or any other of our great ports there would be 1» 
difficulty in finding plenty of people who knew what ths 
staples were in all the ports from Valparaiso to Canton, from 
Vladivostok to Mombasa, from Alexandria to Bangkok, and wh 
would know what to order. Even in vessels where the main pari 
of the hold was devoted to the materials for making munitions, 


| corners could still be found for some food, so that every shis 


let them at any rate be able to tell the country that it has | 


been victualled a3 well as it can be victualled, and that they 
have got something in the store cupboard to rely upon, 
something that will help to carry us over a sudden food crisis 
such as some now unforeseen event may produce. 

The business of the Grand Victualler, the man who should 
become responsible, not for controlling existing supplies, but 
for finding new ones, and finding them “ on his own,” would 
be first to review the world and discover the places in which 
there is still, if not an abundance, a sufficiency of foodstuffs, 
and then to purchase a portion of these local supplies, bring 
them here, and store them in case of necessity. We know 
very well the answer that will be made to this. It will be 


which entered our ports during the revictuelling period should 
make a contribution, no matter how small, to the national 
store. We shall be told, of course, that the food thus brough 
in under the Grand Victualler’s orders would be scattered i 
all sorts of places and landed where it was not wanted, antl 
so increase trouble. Nota bit of it. The more scattered 15 


_ was the better, and in order to prevent congestion the Grand 
| Victualler would, by railway, canal, and road, take it inland 


and spread it throughout the country, housing a good deat 
of it, as we have said before, in our churches and chapels. 


| These all have stone floors and a heating apparatus, an! 


so are warm and dry. No cathedral, parish church, ¢* 
Nonconformist chapel would be any the worse for having 
its walls lined with bags of flour, and a hundred tons coll 
be stored in many of these edifices without in the leass 
incommoding the congregation. Again, big country horses, 
or at any rate their stables and coachhouses, could be 
requisitioned for storage purposes, 
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No doubt the plan we propose Ww oukl give a great deal of 


trouble, would cost a great deal, is open to a hundred practical 
priticisms in detail, and would tread upon a great many 
rommercial and official toes. It would, however; have the 
one supreme advantage which far outweighs all these smaller 
»pieetions. It would make us safe. It would deprive any 
i <4 of the right ever to make the intolerable suggestion that we 
ke peace, not because we had beaten the Germans, 
amine had made us unable to fight to the end. 


youst ma 
put because f 





RETREAT AND ADVANCE. 

IR DOUGLAS HAIG continues to pour towns and 
s villages as if they were cherries or greengages into the 
entspread apron of Madame La République. Meanwhile her 
own gallant sons do the same with equal assiduity. It would 
ie useless here to attempt to estimate the numbers of recap- 
tured villages, or to caletlate at the time when we write 
exactly how many miles the enemy have retreated on a sixty- 
pile front, or, again, to state how many hundred square miles 
of French soil have been liberated. We can only mark the 
big events. The news that Bapaume had been entered came 
last Sunday, and hard upon it the fall of the bigger though 
strategically not so important town of Péronne. Next, we 
heard that Chaulnes and Nesle had also been taken, and that 
the French were in Rove and Noyon. On Tuesday, owing 
io an improvement in the weather, the pursuers got closer 
to the pursued, and England heard with delight that the 
ravalry—it loves its troopers, and has always shared their 
disappointment that of late they have so seldom had ‘‘ a look 
in —were going forward and pressing hard on the German 
mounted force acting as a screen for the retiring troops. It 
*was altogether a fine mixed rearguard action, and one hears 
of contests Which e few years ago would have read like stories 
of magic. For example, an aeroplane engaged a troop of 
Uhlans. Our intrepid knight errant of the air hovered like 
rome glorious eagle over his prey, who defied him, thinking 
thet he would never dare to come within reach of their rifles. 
But like a thunderbolt from the highest heaven he swooped 
down and threw a bomb in their midst, killing two or three 
and scattering the rest in panic. 

Though we cannot chronicle all the noble deeds or all the 
gains, we may state that more than two departments have 
slready been freed from the enemy, and that, in spite of the 
awful harrvings and deportations, burnings and slaughterings 
by the Germans, there must by this time be some forty or 
fifty thousand inhabitants, broken, half-starved people, old 
men, women and children, liberated and once more allowed 
to enter their homes as owners and not as slaves. But alas ! 
m many, probably in most, eases those homes went up in 
flames as the Germans turned their backs to the foe and set 
their faces to the north. They had come in as conquerors 
érmnk with victory and burning, ravishing, and killing in the 
bloody delirium of success. But conquered or conquering, 
the apostles of Kultur are just the same. The German Army 
ichaved as badly in the hour of retreat as in that of victory. 
With one last kick at the corpse of the unfortunate towns 
villages that had known them for nearly three 
years, they lurched away, destined for the place which 
Hindenburg, or some higher authority, has assigned 
to them. We do not, however, wish to dwell upon these 
horrors, or to lift the cloth from the faces of the dead and 
mutilated towns and villages. The war correspondents are 
quite right to record the horrors in general outline, and to 
mdicate what the women have suffered for two and a half 
years at the hands of the brutal and drunken soldiery and 
their more brutal and, strangely enough, even more drunken 
officers, These crimes, already entered on the register of hell, 
must now be entered on that of man for purposes of punish- 
nent, though not for reprisal, not for imitation but for warning, 
het as a call for vengeance but as a reminder lest mankind 
thonld fall into the hateful and untrue belief that war cannot 
be waged without wickedness so appalling. 

A very delightful sidelight on the German retreat and our 
advance may be noticed in this context. All who have seen 
anything of patients in our military hospitals during the past 
week must have been struck by the state of delight, almost 
into which the men have been threwn by the good 
In a hospital for which the present writer has the 
honour to have provided house-room the atmosphere was 
charged with jov, though joy without any boasting or 
‘tail talk.” It was interesting to note the way in which racial 
characteristies came out. The Celt, with his wonderful 
tustinct, fer words, liberated his soul in a sentence: I'm 
glad to be a soldier.’ The more practical Englishman 


and 


ecstasy, 
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| from the Russian Army. 


laconically implored his nurse to hurry up with his treatment : 
** I want to get back.” Even the men who had talked little 
before about the front suddenly woke up and showed their 
intimate geographical knowledge of it. They bubbled over 
with information as to this or that village upon which their 
thoughts had been so long engaged, and their eyes hed 
occasionally alighted when they had had a chance to look 
over the parapet at that line of blasted and skeleton trees or 
dishevelled earth which marked the German line—so near and 
yet so far off. ' 

All our strategists, amateur as well as professional, are 
asking, vety naturally: ‘“ What is Fritz’s little game ? 
What are the Germans going to do next?” The obvious 
answer, and probably the true one, is that the Germans 
retired for the reason which is always at the bottom of any 
great retirement. Their positions were fast becoming wn- 
tenable, and on a review of the situation it was not considered 
wise or even safe to hold them any longer. But though this is 
the cardinal fact, it is also sure to be a fact that the Germans, 
when they laid their plans for the retreat, combined them with 
an elaborate plan for striking a terrific blow at us, either while 
we are following them up, or at some other point on our line, 
or on the Eastern line. The German strategist, we may be 
quite sure, will die or surrender military text-book in hand. 
But the military text-book tells him that he must never lose 
the initiative, never fail to remember that attack is the essence 
of war. Therefore we may be sure that very soon the thunder- 
bolt will fall somewhere, and that the Germans will do their 
very best to prevent it proving a “ dud.” On the whole, our 
guess is that it will fall on the Salient. We may add that we 
devoutly hope it will. It is, however, quite as likely to come on 
the Somme. The Germans apparently are not falling back 
at Lille or to the north of Verdun—i.e., Metz. But if these 
two places are really fixed points, they may have a plan for 
luring us and the French on in the deadly space between 
until they have, as they would say, “ decoyed” us into a 
position where we are “encircled.” Then the nippers will 
close from the points just mentioned. This view, on a closer 
investigation, may prove to be fantastic ; but upon one point 
our readers and the public generally may be fully reassured. 
Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig are quite as well 
aware as is “ our military correspondent,” or even as the man 
in the street, that Fritz is up to some little game. They are 
watching him closely, and canvassing every probable and 
possible scheme. Of that we may be certain. What is more, 
they are taking all measures, compatible with that boldness 
and rapidity which are the essence of war, to give the German 
& warm reception when he does strike. For the Chief of Staff 
here and the Commander-in-Chief in France are both very 
cautious as well as very enterprising men. 

We hazard the guess that the first note struck by the full 
orchestra of Mars when the symphony opens will be on a 
naval instrument. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 
AY OTHING that has happened in the past two and a 
A half vears has been more charged with promise for 
the future of civilized men than the Russian Revolution. We 
salute the representatives of the new order with the highest 
hopes and the most sincere good wishes. We believe that 
we see before us, not one of those frothy movements which are 
an easy prey to reaction, but the beginnings of a steady and 
wise amelioration of political and social conditions in Russia 
that will cast its influences into every quarter of organized 
human society. The Revolution is in itself a practical demon- 
stration of the spirit in which the Allies are fighting; it is a 
long step forward towards national and personal freedom, 
towards a root-and-branch destruction of those militaristic 
and autocratic forces that have supreme source and 
sanction in the Prussian example. One of the best signs of all 
is that in its first stages this Revolution on behalf of Constitu- 
tionalism and of a Russia released from Teutonic bonds came 
the Duma, and the 


If we are asked to believe 


their 


The Army, 
Russian people all stand together. 
that against these sound and brave 
of Germanized bureaucrats or the anarchical wing of Russian 
Labour will prevail, we answer that we cannot believe it. 
Even now, though the Revolution is young, the Russians have 
proved that they are fit and worthy to exercise the full benefiis 
In the highest spheres of government 


clements a camarilla 


of self-government. 
they had hitherto been always thwarted, but no one whiv 
has watched the progress and expanding influence of the 
Zemstvos and the can deny that Russians 
have long displayed the capacity for local self-government 
Such a Revelution as has just occurred was inevitably born 
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in violence, but the violence was much less than might have 
been expected. The gendarmes, the tyrannous and detested 
police who have disfigured life at the heart of Russia, and 
some of. the soldiers while they still owed allegiance to the 
Tsar, fired on unprotected crowds in the streets, but from 
the moment that the Duma and the National Government 
took over the control of affairs ther¢ has been almost no 
bloodshed. The casualties for the most part occurred in 
Petrograd. So far the great transformation has been in the 
main peacefully effected throughout the Empire. 

The Revolution began on Saturday, March 10th, when the 
late Government unjustifiably resorted to the argument of 
the rifle in trying to disperse the unarmed crowds in the 
streets. These crowds were composed partly of strikers who 
had stopped work as a protest against the bungled distribution 
of bread, and partly of men, women, and children who were 
looking on at the demonstrations and processions. A great 
many persons were killed and wounded on the Saturday and 
Sunday. This was more than the soldiers could stand. They 
knew that the misery of the people who were without bread 
was real; they knew that there was enough food if only it 
were brought into the city; and probably they also knew that 
food was being deliberately withheld from the people in order 
that the dark political purposes of some of the late Ministers 
of the Tsar might be helped by means of an artificially pro- 
cured discontent. On Monday, March 12th, the famous 
Preobrazhensky Regiment mutinied. They refused to fire 
on the crowds when ordered to do so. Other soldiers on 
being brought to suppress the mutiny joined it. The example 
spread like wildfire. Within a dozen hours nearly every 
regiment in Petrograd was ranged on the popular side. We 
do not know who was the Hampden who stood forth and 
said the first word that shook the foundations of the ancient 
régime. All we know for certain is that the Army made 
the Revolution. 

The Petrograd garrison quickly made common cause 
with the Duma. M. Rodzianko, the President of the Duma, 
gathered together a governing body of twelve styled the 
Executive Committee of the Imperial Duma, and soon this 
provisional body took a further shape, though still provisional, 
under the Premiership of Prince Lvoff. 


as soon as possible to decide upon the future methods of 
administration. Meanwhile the Provisional Government had 
received the abdication of the Tsar, but at the time we write 
have taken no decision as to his successor or as to the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief of the Armies. When the Tsar abdicated 
he renounced the succession for his son, but “ bequeathed ” 
the throne to his brother, the Grand Duke Michael. In 
a speech from the throne the Grand Duke Michael said that 
he would accept the succession only if he had the full authority 
of the Russian people, who must decide by plébiscite or 
otherwise whether they wished him to rule. Later, so far as 
we can gather, he declined the throne altogether. There 
the matter stands for the present. It would be impertinent 
for us to offer an opinion as to what the Government ought 
to decide. All we know is that the continuance of the House 
of Romanoff is at present an open question. As for the 
military command, the Tsar handed it over to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who is admired and trusted by all soldiers, 
and who has proved his mastery of the art of war in his 
retreat in 1915 and in his Caucasian and Armenian campaign. 
But here again the Government were unwilling to accept 
the Tsar’s nomination. They have said that the Commander- 
ship-in-Chief should not ke vested in a member of the House 
of Romanoff. The Tsar's manifesto of abdication was not 
without dignity and pathos, He spoke of the coming victory 
of the Allies against “the ervel enemy,” and declared that 
he recognized that it was for the good of the country that 
he should abdicate. The pathos is greatly increased if the 


The Government | 228 al 
have announced that they will summon a Constituent Assembly | Which are for all practical purposes homogencous. 





| nation is various and unwieldy ; 


(5) The substitution for the police of a national militia 
heads and subject to the self-government bodies. ; 

(6) Communal elections to be carried out on the basis 
suffrage. 

(7) The troops that have taken part in the revolutionary 
shall not be disarmed, but they are not to leave Petrograd, ° 

(8) While severe military discipline must be maintained = 
service, all restrictions upon soldiers in the enjoyment 
granted to other citizens are to be abolished.” 


Already the Russian newspapers are revelling in their ney 
freedom. There is no Censorship now to cause journalists 
to speak, as they used to do in the early days of the Duma 

a) 


With electiyg 
of universa) 
movement 


. NM active 
Of social righty 


of “Constitutional government” as “legal order,” The 
one phrase was banned, but the other was permitted! Jy 


1904 (as Dr. Harold Williams says in his excellent Russig 
of the Russians) it was thought a very daring feat when g 


Liberal paper in humorous verse described the approach 
of a railway train bringing a lady named “ Ko.” “Ky” 


was the only form under which the author, circumventipe 
the Censorship, dared to mention the coming Constitution} 
Those days are over, but new dangers are already present 
in very different shapes. The “old gang” will make g 
desperate fight for survival, clandestine perhaps at first, but 
none the less virulent. And then there is the anarchical 
group of Labour under M. Cheidze. For them the suppression 
of Prussianism in the field means nothing, or only something 
wrong and unnecessary. They scorn the splendid message 
of hope and resolution which M. Miliukoff, the new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has addressed to the Allies. They think 
the Prussian tiger can be tamed with kind words; they 
talk of universal brotherhood, and would like to introduce 
at once from Berlin a deputation of kindred spirits. The 
answer to them is that they did nothing for the Revolution, 
The Revolution was brought about by more honest men 
than themselves, whom they would no doubt write off as 
a brutal and licentious soldiery. But the extreme Labour 
group are very powerful. This must not be forgotten. “ Left 
Centre ” seems to be the right motto for the policy of those 
who hope to steer Russia through to a stable form of govern- 
ment. Though we firmly believe that Russians have the 
instinct and the ability for self-government, we remember 
that self-government has had its great successes in countries 

‘ Those 
are the countries which are, for obvious reasons, cupaces 
libertatis. But is Russia sufficiently homogeneous? The 
we see within the same 


| borders an intelligentsia whose extreme types seem to be 


' and character to the sixteenth century. 


report is true that the Tsar was systematically deceived by | 
pro-German Ministers, who told him that all was well when | 
they were in fact organizing discontent in order to save the | 


old régime even at the cost of a fatal and most ignoble bargain 
with Germany. 
The policy of the National Government under Prince 


Lvoff is so important that we must quote in full the reforms | 


promised to the Russian people :— 

“(1) An immediate general amnesty for all political and religious 
offences, including terrorist acts, military revolts, and agrarian crimes. 

(2) Freedom of speech, of the Press, of associaticn and labour organi- 
zation, and the freedom to strike, with anextension of these liberties to 
officials and troops in so far as military and technical conditions permit. 

(3) The abolition of all social, religious, and national restrictions. 

(4) Immediate preparations for the summoning of a Constitucnt 
Assembly, which, with universal suffrage as a basis, shall establish the 
Governmental! régime and the Constitution of the country. 


a 


| drooping blossom and the unopened bud are on 


living in a twenty-first century into which their imagination 
has projected them, and a peasantry who belong in custom 
This conjunction of 
hot-bed growth and sturdy backwardness must have been 
the motive of Peter the Great’s cruel and essentially unjust 
remark that Russia was rotten before she was ripe. The 
the same 
trees -— 
“With budding, fading, faded flowers, 
They stand the wonder of the bowers. 
There are fascinating contrasts in primitiveness and futurist 
intellectual cultivation. It is for the new rulers of Russia 
to blend and harmonize them. We carnestly hope and 
believe that the difficult feat will be performed. We foresee 
a glorious future of comradeship, pledged to us by this 
tremendous Revolution—Russia and Britain, drawing ever 
closer together, working for justice and freedom wherever 
their influence goes, and proud and grateful in the recollection 
that their mission of reason and peace was begun in the or 
friends 


” 


ry 


and tempest of war, when men learn who are their true 
and who have characters that will stand the test. 





SHORT CUTS TO NOWHERE (IRISH VERSION). 

FPX\HE newspapers end the Lobbies at Westminster are 

full of expectation of something being done, and 
done quickly, to settle Ireland, and there is vague and futile 
talk about British statesmanship being bankrupt if it cannot 
find a rapid solution of the problem. It has apparently never 
occurred to our instructors that the Irish problem may be as 
insoluble as the workings of the Irish mind. Besides, there are, 
always have been, and always will be plenty of insoluble ques- 
tions in the world. Mankind has to put up with the fact that 
you cannot “evaluate x.”’ Therefore, when Lord Northcliffe, 
who we are sure is sincerely anxious to find a solution; rushes 
in with a patent “ get-well-quick,” “do-it-now ” speech, he 
leaves us cold. There are one or two things that have got 
to be remembered in the consideration of the Irish problem. 
li they are forgotten, and we try to find a way out without 
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into account, we shall only make the Irish 





taking them ‘ Sage . 
jmbroglio ten times worse than it is at present. For 


we have got a solution already, though it may not be 
one Which is popular at the moment or has ever been very 
wuch liked by any one the incorporating Act of Union. 
The first thing to remember about the Irish problem is 
that the Nationalists, who are the people who ask for an 
alteration of the status quo, evidently do not believe in their 
own principles or case. If they did believe in them, how could 
they possibly refuse to North-East Ulster, the six-county 
area, What they ask for themselves—.e., the right of the 
majority in a homogeneous area to control the administration 
and legislation under which they live? Tho Nationalists 
start by denying to North-East Ulster what they claim for 
themselves. ‘That is a pretty poor start when we remem- 
per further that the Nationalist case is largely supported 
by the plea that when the local majority are “ separate ” 
in race, religion, and habits of thought, the demand to escape 
“ alien” rule is trebly sanctified. What makes still stronger 
the proof that the Nationalists do not believe in their own 
principles is the fact that if they did they would immediately 
take over the three-fourths of Ireland which are now admittedly 
open to their claims, and leave the one-fourth—.e., North- 
Kast Ulster—to stew in its own Protestant, Pro-British juice. 
Every one knows that the Nationalists can have Home 
Rule to-morrow if they will only consent to leaving North-East 
Ulster out of the Act. The Bill required for such an arrange- 
ment is quite easy to draw. We drew it in the Spectator 
only three years ago, and the present Parliament could, 
and would, pass a similar Bill by acclamation. This disbelief 
of Mr. Redmend and his colleagues in their own principles 
must be amazingly strong. Otherwise how could they resist 
the temptation to take what is offered them? We can 
well imagine Mr. Redmond saying quite sincerely: ‘I 
would far rather make my start without the cold-hearted, 
unsympathetic Protestants and Teutons of Ulster. They 
might try to strangle infant Ifome Rule at its birth with 
their commercialism and absence of all generous ideas. Let 
us start with a homogeneous Parliament of true Irish hearts, 
ef men who believe in Irish aspirations and Irish ideals. 
What Ireland wants at the beginning of her self-government 
is a series of great and generous impulses such as they have 
in Dublin, not the huckstering of Belfast. As to keeping 
Ireland undivided, we need not worry about that. In three 
or four years we shall have set up so admirable a system of 
government in Ireland that for very shame the Ulstermen will 
come crawling to us, and asking to be admitted on any terms to 
the banquet of freedom spread in Grattan’s Parliament House.’ 
Sut Mr. Redmond says nothing of this kind. Instead he 
says that he will not dream of accepting Home Rule unless the 
Ulstermen are brought in chains, or at any rate against their 
emphatically expressed will, to sit and obstruct him in the 


work of establishing the Dublin Parliament. He is even willing | 


to invest them with special powers for clinging round the 
legs of the Nationalist Government. Anything rather than 
that the Nationalists should not have this hostile power in 
their midst! Apparently coercion is so much prized by Mr. 
Redmond and his friends that they feel quite uncomfortable 
at the thought of a new Parliament without some one close 
at hand to coerce. 

Another point in regard to Ireland which is always implicit 
in utterances like that of Lord Northcliffe is the notion that 
Ireland is not the prosperous country she ought to be because 
the British Government have refrained from doing their duty 
by her, and have not equipped her with a ready-made suit of 
That sounds very well till the 
truth is known, but the truth shatters it absolutely. Look 
at Belfast and the industries of North-East Ulster. Belfast 
and North-East Ulster differ as widely physically and morally 
from Dublin, Cork, and the rest of Ireland as it is possible 
for any two parts of the world to differ. Belfast is like the 
most thriving of American cities. It hums with energy and 
commerce. You read the people’s history in their eyes. The 
uninstructed or, rather, Redmondly instructed Radical will 
probably remark: “ Yes, no doubt that is so. Belfast 


commerce and industry. 


flourishes like a green bay-tree because our cruel and evil | 


Government in the past pampered her and North-East Ulster. 
The six counties were inhabited by Protestants and men of 
Scottish and English strain, and so were spared and coddled 
when the Celt and the Roman Catholic went to their doom.” 
| Here would follow a good deal of hay-and-water rhetoric about 
Cromwell, Castlereagh, Catholic Emancipation, and Convents, 
which we suppress on account of the paper famine.] Yet in 
reality the English Government never did anything to help or 
develop Belfast. She never had, for example, the pecuniary 














help that has at times been so lavishly poured out in 
the South and West. Belfast has always won her own way 
and been the captain of her own soul. Look at the ship- 
building industry. Till quite recently it has never been 
helped by Government orders or Government contracts. The 
Belfast people, as far as we remember, never even had 
Government assistance for their harbour, which is not the 
gift of Nature but of Art. They dug it out for themselves, Again, 
it was not Nature that enabled them to build the biggest 
ships in the world. They have neither coal nor iron nor 
timber at their doors. They had to fetch all these things from 
Scotland and England to start and maintain their industry. 
All they had was a clear-eyed, strong-hearted, purposeful, 
and, if you will, wilful temper. “ Ah! but they had political 
ascendancy,” it will be said. Not a bit of it. When the 
foundations of the prosperity of Belfast and North-East 
Ulster were laid a hundred and forty years ago the 
Protestants of North-East Ulster were the chief of Irish 
rebels, and they remained rebels down to the Act of Union. 
When people talk about the wickedness of Catholic Disabilities 
they seem to forget that tho Presbyterians of Ulster 
were very largely disfranchised by the same laws as those 
which disfranchised the Roman Catholics. The Ascendancy 
party was only a section of the Protestants. It was @ 
landlord, Church of Ireland party. Any sins, and those 
sins have been enormously exaggerated, which belonged 
to the party of Ascendancy cannot be fastened upon the 
ancestors of the men—the urban Orangemen, the Presbyterians, 
the Wesleyans, and the Quakers—who have made North-East 
Ulster what it is. The answer, then, to Lord Northcliffe’s 
plea that we must do something, and that we owe Ireland 
an undefined sum of money and essential industries, is 
“Go and look at Belfast.” After a view of it and North-East 
Ulster all his arguments melt away like the fabric of a dream. 
The South and West of Ireland are industrially unprosperous, 
not from any fault of ours, but simply and solely because 
the inhabitants of those parts have no taste for industrialisim, 
concerted or otherwise, but rather a great loathing thercof, 
and at the same time a great liking for politics and bureau- 
cratic appointments. Belfast and North-East Ulster are 
humming with trade for exactly the opposite reason—-because 
the people who form the majority in the six-county area, and so 
control it, are among the most capable of industrial planners, 
constructors, and workers in the world, and very greatly 
dislike the idea of seeing the work of themselves and their 
fathers crushed by the domination of those who neither care 
for, nor understand, what commerce and industry mean. 
Can we wonder that the proud and energetic people of 
Belfast and North-East Ulster feel a burning resentment 
and indignation that so large a number of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen ignore the plain facts we have stated? But that 
is not all. What stings even worse is that our English and 
Scottish Home Rulers, hypnotized by Nationalist sophistry 
and rhetoric, draw their garments round them in virtuous 
horror, and in explicit terms express their wonder that the 
people of Ulster can be so selfish, so hard-hearted, so cruel, 
so unsympathetic as to refuse to help the poor people of the 
South to govern a happy and united Ireland. Many odious and 
unjust proposals have been made in regard to Ulster, though 
hitherto Ulster has managed to save herself from our follies ; 
but the unkindest cut of all is the canting hypocrisy which 
tries to coerce Ulstermen by a mixture of threats, cajoleries, 
and expressions of moral surprise that they are not “ better 
Irishmen.” But what right have we or anybody clse to 
give smug and virtuous reasons why North-East Ulster must 
be forced to exercise the “sacred rights of local liberty,” not 
in the way her people like, but in the way we like, or that 
would be convenient for our politics? 1t is enough for us 
to know that the majority in North-East Ulster, though they 
will loyally accept the status quo, or will loyally accept the 
new proposal that Home Rule shall be applied to those 
parts of Ireland which want it, and not to those parta 
which abhor it, will not consent to be ruled by a Dublin 
Parliament.. It is no doubt the fashion of the moment in 
public utterances to say that “ nobody must coerce ’’ North- 
East Ulster, but we note that the people who have this on 
their lips always go on tomake proposals which are covered by 
the old formula: ‘“‘ There is no compulsion—only you must.” 


THE TRIMMER’S VOCATION. 

% 7 ELL-WISHERS of the new order in Russia can desire for 
W its leaders nothing better than that they may be able to 
hasten slowly. To say this is not to express a single regret for the 
old order, or to hope that the more enthusiastic Russian reformers 
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may accomplish less than they desire. It is-only to hope that the 
reformers may choose the safest road to succese. The wise Halifax 
in his Character of a Trimmer fixed for ever 2 noble sense of the word 
“trimmer ” which should be remembered by al! wise men in the 
circumstances of revolution. Ruseia needs no humen services more 
to-day than those of a trimmer—one who trims the boat so thet it 
cannot be swamped through being thrown to this side or that by 
excited oceupants. 

It is odd that even among the countrymen of Halifax the deroga- 
tory sense of the word “trimmer” is predominant in ordinary 
usage. When people speak of a trimmer they generally mcan one 
who trims his principles to avoid giving offence, or who trims his 
sails to catch every breath of popular favour. 
unsubstential character, a base waiter upon opportunity. 
Halifex had in his mind a very different figure of 2 statesman. 
saw a man of great courage and quickness of perception, immedi- 
ately apprehending how the ship of State was being imperilled 
through the weight being thrown tco much on one side, and having 
the readiness and boldness necessary to correct the balance there 
and then. He developed his thesis in such a way that it is impossible 
for any honest reader to say that he was frivolous or cynical. He 
read a fine meaning into the word “trimmer,” and then recom- 
mended what he described for study and imitation. He based his 
argument en the observation thet all government is 
growth, 
to the character, knowledge, and customs of the people governed. 
This, after all, is the barest common-sense, for except under a 
sheer autocracy the stability of a Government always rests upon 
the assent of the people as a whole. ‘The people are the ultimate 
authority on which the Government acts, and therefore that 
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an eye as his watched the Seotch army descending from the heighta 
over Dunbar. But it was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud ve 
Charles had suceeeced the fierce eonfiict of sects and factions, ambitious 
of aseendency and burning ‘for revenge, it was when the vices and 
ignoranee which the oki tyranny had generated threatened the hew 
freedom with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the self. 
command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude 
of intention, to which the history of revolutions furnishes 
or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone.” 

The special crisis which Macaulay describes comes inevitably in all 
revolutions, and the new freedcm is then threatened with destruc. 
tion. For the purposes of revenge, from pique, or through fanati. 
cism, factious men will threaten with destruction even the political 
creation of their own desires. ‘Ihe visicnary will join hands with 
the sordid materialist ; the apostle of the rights of men wiil turn 


no peratlel, 


| into the Jecobin ; the remnant of the Camercnians will join hands 


authority to be of any value must be reasoned and willing in the mass. | 
| below me; that mine was the middle state, or what might be called 


If only this common-sense had been common in revolutions, how 
much disillusionment, how many bitter disappointments, would 
have been avoided! Halifax saw that you cannot impese upon a 
nation an ideal government that is quite unrelated to popular 
it was enly his wit which made so sober a 
thesis seem nove! and audacious. One wonders, by the way, if 
Halifax had been reading Machiavelli's Prince when he wrote his 
essay, for Machizvetli employed the same image of trimming the 
boat. Princes, said Machiavelli, who ought to be the parents of 
their people, sometimes make themselves 2s a party and upset the 
boat by throwing their weight on one side. 


accomplishments. 


Political mankind has an extraordinary faculty for believing in 
the efficacy of abstractions. A Constitution beautiful and perfect in 
itself is but an abstraction if it is not framed in accordance with the 
genius of a nation. 


meut and reaction ; by almest unconscious though rapid steps the 
brotherkeed and equality ef all men prepared the way fer the 
Terror. Yet ibis belief that because a scheme is geod in itself the 
results of its app'ication every where must be geod, is one of the most 
difficult to eradicate from the minds of millions of amiable and 
enthusiastic men. They have looked on at the failure in recent years 
of admirably worded Constitutions in Turkey and Pergia, but they 
would be ready to-morrow to give full self-government to the con- 
fiicting races and creeds of India, or perhaps even to experiment 
with Plato’s Republic or Mere’s Utopia among the people of the 
South Sea Islands. The art of bringing a Constitutional revolution 
to success is the art of making government keep pace with the needs 
and understanding of the people. ‘The trimmer who commands the 
thip must be the very reverse of what is generally understcod by a 
trimmer. He must be the very reverse of a coward secking to 
reconcile by smooth words things that are incapable of reconciliation. 
But where reconciliation is possible and necessary he must fight for 
it desperately. The Girondins were ground to powder, it is true ; 
but it was not because they chose the middle way ; it was because 
they hesitated and did not tread the path with courage and clear 
tight. In the best sense of the word, Hampden was a trimmer, and 
there was a man of sublime daring. Macaulay's evlogy of him is 
famous :— 

le had indeed left none his like behind him. There still remained, 
indeed, in his party, many acute intellects, many eloquent tengnes, 
many brave and honest hearts, There still remained a rugged and 
elownish soldier, half fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discerned 
as yet oniv by one penetrating eye, were equal to all the highest duties 
ef the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden, and in Hampden 
e'one, were united all the qualities which, at such a crisis, were necessary 
to save the State, the valour and energy of Cromwell, the discernment 
and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and mederation of Manchester, 
the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sydney. Others 


might possess the qualities which were necessary to save the popular 
perty in the crisis of danger ; he alone had both the power and the inclina- 
tion to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
he alone could reconcile, 
euirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston Mocr. 


Others could conquer ; 


The wonderful and, in themselves, noble | 
abstractions of the French Revolution led on to bitter disappeint- | 











A heart as bold as his brought up the | 
As skilful | could find no more succinet defence. 


with the extreme sect of the Jacobites. ‘Then is the time for the 
trimmer to save the hoat from being swamped in the rearing tide- 
race, in the confused breaking sca that threatens to swan p the erat 
from every side. 

There is a delightfully quaint passage at the Leginning ot 
Robinson Crusoe in which Defoe with his amazing realistic touch 
makes Crusoe describe how he rejected what may be called the 
trimming advice of his father. Fortunate for every reader that 
Crusoe did reject it. or he would not have suffered on the island! 
Crusoe’s father spoke of course not of political caution, but of the 
safety of the middle station in life which the key proposed to forfeit 
in erder to seek adventure; but his words may be read philo- 
sophically and applied otherwise :— 

“He told me,” says Robinson Crusoe, “it was men of desperate 
fortunes on one hand, or of aspiring superior fortunes on the other, 
who went abroad upon adventures, to rise by enterprise, and make 
themselves famous in undertakings of a nature out of the common 
road; and these things were all either too far above me, or too fay 


the — station of low life, which he had found by long experience 
was the best stato in the world, the most suited to human happiness, 
not exposed to the miseries and hardships, the labour and sufierings, 
of the mechanio part of mankind, and not embarrassed with the price, 
luxury, ambition, and envy of the upper part of mankind. He told 
me I might judge of the happiness of this state by this one thing, viz., 
that this was the state of life which all other people envied; that 
kings have frequently lamented the miserablo consequence of being 
born to great things, and wished they had been placed in the middk 
of the two extremes, between the mean and the great... . He bade 
me observe it, and I should always find that the calamities of life wer: 
shared among the upper and lower part of mankind; but that the 
middle station had the fewest disasters, and was not exposcd to ss» 
many vicissitudes as the higher or lower part of mankind.” 

If that be social caution. ignoble in its humdrumness, it is wisdow 
when translated into a political rule for hastening slowly. ‘To avoid 
violent vicissitudes, and to travel in medio lutissimus, is the only 
way to make impatient enthusiasts and politica! sluggards work 
together. May Russia find the man! We have the highest hop 
that all will prosper. The Russians may well avoid altogether the 
vengeful spites that have wrecked endeavours as fine as their. 
They are an easygoing people by nature; they are not highly 
logical because they have a very likable touch of mysticism ; but 
they are tolerant and never bitter; they are good-tempered an 
never fanatical. Above all, they are capable of thought. The defect 
of the great rising class of the ‘nte/ligentsia in the pest hes been that 
they have not related abstract thought to practical life. In theory 
they have been great social reformers for years, but they have not 
always been practical. They have quoted authorities, and often 
failed to see that a dogma is powerless before a street rict. Con- 
stitutionelism in Russiz has been set back more than once, but this 
time we believe it will win its way if the end be thought ovt 
cautiously before Rying leaps are teken into political space. As 
Bacon seys, “it is good to commit the beginnings of all great 
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actions to Argus with his Inindred eyes, and the ends t 
with his hundred hands: first to watch and then to speed.” 


“STRAY BIRDS.” 
{COMMUNICATED. | 


Phere is 


FYNHE world at large loves the concise in literature. 'T] 
no group of people so unlettered that it cannot app 
The artist in words working on a tiny canvas is sure « 
Those who refuse to admire Sir Rabinc 


ecite 


wit. 5s at 
larity if he has talent. 
Tagore, those who say they feel a sense of mental suffocation in the 
nebulous sweet atmosphere of his poetry, should read Stray Bird's 
(Macmillan and Co., 4s. €d. net). The beck resembles nothing 
much as the Hebrew Wisdom Literature. 
sayings pregnant with shrewd sense interspersed with short fights 
of wise rhetoric. Even those reeders whem the poetic prose leave: 
cold must be delighted, we think, with the proverbial philosophy. 
Here is a typical “ st saying: ** Truth in her dress finds fact 
too tight. In fiction she moves at ease.” The parabolic method 
There a men who 
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speak the tr uth at all if they were to be kept prisoners 
We do not mean that they 
They would live 


a stronghold of reserve which would be absolutely impreg- 


within 
nable. Through the medium of humour or of exaggeration or of 
faney they can express their real thoughts and nohow else. To 


would never 
within the bonds of verbal accuracy. 
would lie, but that they would remain silent. 


SPECTATOR, 


refuse to allow them to express themselves in any but plain and | 
curate words would be like robbing a musician of his instrument | 


ot telling him to write down in the vulgar tongue what he has 


got to say. 
at all, if he must sey it in black-and-white. It has often occurred 
to the writer, when reading one of the endless volumes of biography 
which leave the press nowadays, whether a literary fashion might 
ever arise for making biography more frankly fictitious. The present 
principle of selective accuracy is not satisfactory. All that is worth 
kaowing about mary men can only be written in fiction. The 

yents of their lives are too uninteresting to repay chronicle, and 
when reported do but throw their personalities into insignificance 


ny 


so often it is a man’s portrait, and not his history, which the public | 


would like to see. The great novelists, of course, have undertaken 
ench pictures with occa tl success, but too often it is the satirists 
who have been moved to try their hands at portraiture. Some 


s1oh 


He can only reply that he has nothing worth saying | 
| know I am travelling to meet my Friend.” 


| delight to this modern Oriental 
| foreign mood need not be disappointed. 
| out. 


ridiculous failures would result if auch attempts at fancy biographies | 


became common, but anything 
of pages offered now as a tribute 
t to the living, and sometimes the truth 
might move at ease enbampered by @ trivial schedule of common- 
lace hap In this little book we find another suggestion 
which we would commend to sania ‘Do not insult your 
friend hy sending him merits from your own pocket.” 

Like a true Oriental, T 
ever in mind. 


epitaphs lasting over hundreds 
to the dead rather than : 


ypenip gs. ul 


agore has the difference between truth 
‘H 


you shut your door to all errors 
Does this mean it is better to let 
until the harvest ’ 
** The 


he writes upon another 


and accuracy 


truth will be shut out,’ he sa 
ihe taves grow than risk rooting up the wheat * 
The difficulty is to recognize the day of harvest. 
iruth flows through its channels of mistakes,” 
He says that certain facts 
that the heart of man will some- 
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? 
stream of 


page. He goes even further than this. 
do not represent the truth at all ; 
lie 


t that we cannot accept as 


to the provable. 
truth.” 


times give the 
t sounds absurd to say that 
ceptability, yet this 

the musical scale, and a thousand other 
pee 
he cannot be said intentionally to confuse them. 


in many cases the only =~ f truth is its ac 


may be said of free will, 








propositions. But if our admits the constant inseparability 


of truth and error, 


“The false can never grow into truth by growing in power,” he 
writes. This is a really arresting saying. Who could hold out in 
his faith that twice two are four if he lived in a community in which 


no one believed it 2? The power of error would kill the truth ia his 
mind 

It is a remarkable thing that this latter-day Book of Wisdom 
doas not contain either a cynical or a tragie sentence. Proverbs 


and OF ( lesi iastes 


Hope shines t 


s are fuil 

ace almost 
e that God i 
k, have ead of the seventy-seventh aphorism 
offered to the Truly it 
vord,” a piece of optimism which no man can deny 
women who dreamed of bearing the Messiah had grasped a truth 
Why heart 


All things are made new continu- 


of such, so that here our analogy fails. 


every line. “ Every child comes with 
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ag no discouraged of man,” should, we 
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th formed the first nt 
reader's consideration, Is a 


The Jewish 
their daughters have forgotten. do we not all take 
from it in these leaderless days ? 
ally, but we forget it, 
The: 
| exist is a perpetual surprise which is life,” 
the 


eep her smiles 


and, except to men of vision, the world seems 
* That 


he is ready to declare 


very stale. eal optimist lives in a fever of expectation. 


E verything is changing, “It is the tears 
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a 


worst must pass, 
in bloom.” 


rt leaves the man of sad temperament, threatening 


of the earth that The sense of the flight 
of time which never 
him, as it does, with sorrow and death, whispering as it rushes on 
“ Never 
thus sings the voice of the everlasting.” 
is an inhuman monster, and 


every paragraph of this delightful volume 


The night cometh,’ does not disturb the man of faith. 
he afraid of the moments 
But an optimist who is always merry 
is full of humanity. 
very wise man is @ man of sorrows, but every wise man does not 
believe sorrow to be irrevocable, although he knows it to be inevit- 
wble and inexplicable. 
sadness of heart,—I cannot sce them,” 
of 
Who would have suspected the Indian dreamer of such simplo 
diree 
become simple. 
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to the dumb experience how many men and women to-day ? 


tness ?. It seems so impossible that the sophisticated should 
Yet they do upon great occasions, casting their 
7 he purveyors of intellectual emollients have 
How full of “ understanding ” are the following 


e little things that I leave behiad for my loved ones, 


unctions from them. 
to-day. 
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no trade 
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writes the sage, giving voice | 


That love can ever lose is a ] 
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“T hear some rustle of things behind my | 


would be better than the glorified | 
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— great things are foreveryone.” It is strange how little consolation 
can ever be deduced from any thesis which requires attention. We 
give our minds, as the saying is, to study when we are unhappy in 
order to get away from ourselves, just as we go into company. 
* Man goes into the n< disy crowd to drown his own clamour of silence.” 
and in the same way he forces his mind to follow the mental exercises 
of other minds. Nothing which it takes long to say or thought to 
unravel can touch real distress. Our philosopher's view of life 
is summed up in a few words—they stand near the end of the book : 
The ery of the wind is like the ery of a wounded world. But 1 


“* Let your music, like a sword, pierce the noise of the market to 
its heart.” We are sure many readers will apply Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s words to himself. He has written this time for the many, 
for busy people with no appetite for the dreams which rayish the 
intellectual few. He ! e everyday world to speak 
to ordinary people. He cannot, we think, fail of a hearing, and a 
new reputation, more or less valuable than the one he has, accord- 
ing as we choose to look at it. 
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Meanwhile those who lieten with 
his—to 

His old vein is not worked 
for them also. It is called 7'he Cycle of 
Spring (Macmillan net). For himself, the present 
writer must admit that he cannot attach any definite meaning to 


in our minds—wholly 


There is a new book 
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the poem as a whole. A chorus of * young things”’ sing about 
the spring. and laugh at the peets and pundits who sccm to desire 
| to put some method into their madnesa. They do seem to be mad, 
| and it is difficult not to doubt the sincerity of an English reader 





who says he knows what it is all about. however, we regard 
the songs as translations—-and we suppose that every Eastern 





must translate his thought for the West—we do catch hero and 
there a phrase or an echo which suggests to us that in the original 


great beauty may have been discoverable. We quote a song— 
‘The Song of Returning Youth”: 
“* Again and again we say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
fo come back again and again. 
Oh, who are you? 
1 am the flower vakul. 
And who are you? 
1 am the flower parul. 
And who are these ? 
We area mango blossoms landed on the shore of | shé, 
We Jaugh and take leave when tho time beckons us. 
We rush into the arms of the ever-returning. 
But who are you ? 
1 am the flower shim. 
And who are you ? 
{ am the kamini bunch 
And who are these ? 
Ve avo the jostling crowd of new leaves.” 
Surely ono “Stray Bird” is worth an * unconscionable deal” 
of this 
FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION, 
The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the coxtinued 
destruction of cercals in the manufacture of intoxicants ts so 
| serious that we huve det ined to ask our readers to subscribe, 








on as generous @ seale as possible, to a mavement to the 
British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
that Bread must come before Beer. After careful considera- 
tion we have come to the the best way in which we 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain 
Movement "~~ ttion conducted by capable 
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Their object is the “ Spectator’s” objcei—to obiain Prohibition 
during the War. 

Subseriplions should be addressed to 

THE SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, WC. 2. 

The lethers “ D. G2.” should be clearly written on the envelope. 

Cheques should be made payable to the *‘ Spectator” and crossed 
“ Barclay & Co., Gostings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D. G.’ Account,” 
or can be paid direct into the Spectator “ D. G.”’ account as above. 
Tie receipt of subscriptions will be ackno Jyed tn cur columns. 

The following subscriptions have been received by us for the 

above Fund :- 

Brought forward, £1,871 54. 4d.; A.T, 24. 61.; A Londoay : 
£5; W. B. Briant, 54.5 1. 2). M.. 108.5 Mra. Lc. ¢ 
junter, 2s. 64.; 5.5. P..£ D2 
5s.; A, Robiuson, 5s. ; j 

Mr s. J. Smith, £1; Capt. &. ot, 58 
Miss Wishart, £1; W. iutloch , £0 36. ; 
kL. W.. 103.; Mrs. er £1 5 Richmond, 5 
Mira. Waterfield ils.; C. B. Dunn, £5; Mrs, G. Wedgwood, £19; 
K.J.9.,£1 1s.; A. Young, £! 

Wili Subseribers kindly give their full tillss and say whether 

Mrs. or Miss, when sending cheques to the above lund, so that 
their names.may appear correctly in our list? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) sa 

BREAD AND BARLEY. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your footnote to “John Barleycorn’s” letter in your 
last issue you question the accuracy of his statements. If you 
inquire at the office of the Food Controller, you will find that on 
February 9th the manufacture of malt for brewing was pro- 
hibited; so for the past week or two you have been urging the 
Government to do something which they have already done.— 
I am, Sir, &c., MALtsTER. 

[We did not challenge the statement. We merely expressed our 
eurprise that the Prime Minister had not already told the public 
what “John Barleycorn” stated to be the fact. Lord Milner’s 
tardy announcement in the Lords on Tuesday, of course, corro- 
borates “John Barleycorn.” Our wonder at Ministerial ways 
remains as great as ever.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BREAD VERSUS BEER. 
[To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

S1r,—In last week's Spectator you state that very few people wrote 
to you in support of your “ Prohibition fad.” May I therefore 
venture to say that there are, I believe, hundreds of your readers 
who felt as I did that writing to express approval of your cause 
would be merely intrusion, as what you have so unswervingly 
advocated—viz., Prohibition during the war and demobilization— 
seems the only sane policy to be adopted if what those in 
authority state in regard to the shortage of food and possible 
duration of the war has any foundation in fact? I have never 
yet met any one who attached any importance to these official 
warnings, and how, indeed, cou!d attention be given to statements 
in regard to the need for labour, economy, and self-sacrifice of 
every sort so long as foodstuffs, coal, labour, ships, railways, &c., 
are being employed in the manufacture and distribution of—at 
best—a useless luxury? Neither have I ever met any one who did 
not believe that the general public would accept total Prohibition 
with as little objection as universal military service met with. 
I am, however, aware that (in the words of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill) ‘‘ the House of Commons is terrorized by 
the liquor trade,’ and the House of Lords largely dominated by 
the same trade, and that without a majority in these Houses 
the Government is powerless. 

As one of many who feel that the nation owes a great debt of 
gratitude to the Spectater for its ‘‘ Prohibition fad,’ I beg to 
thank you for the stand taken on this vital question of Bread 
versus Beer. Were the question that of the liquor trade in 
general, and apart from the present peril to our Empire, I should 
like, after long experience in the Central Criminal Court, to add 
my testimony to that of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice Alverstone, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and many other equally 
experienced Judges, who have declared the liquor trade to be 
responsible for at least ninety per cent. of the crime of this 
eountry. 

In last week's issue of the Spectator a writer, “H. M. C.,” 
expresses surprise that letters in favour of Prohibition are not 
addressed to the Times, &e. That such letters as you publish are 
not allowed to appear in papers that accept liquor advertisements 
is surely not surprising. It is, however, to be hoped that ere long 
the entire Press will decide that it is unpatriotic, and therefore 
impossible, to continue advertising for a trade that is destroying 
grain and potatoes whilst the nation is threatened with a shortage 
ef food, and doing us, as the Prime Minister said, fhore harm than 
el] the German submarines, and all this at a time when, to quote 
Lord Roberts’s words, “‘ Britain stands at the crisis oi her fate.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Renxtout. 

44 Lexham Gardens. 





“DOWN GLASSES” IN HOMER. 
(To tre Epiror or tee “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Bir.— You may like to remind your readers of Hector’s opinion of 
elcohol in war time (lliad, VI. 258). Hecuba offers him wine :— 
A\\G pede’, Spa xé Toe wedendda olvoy évelxw, 
ws crelons Ad warpl cai &\\as adavdracw 
mpSrov: trata b€ K atrds éviiceant, al xe wigcdas 
dvdpl 5é Kexun@re wévos péya olvos dda, 
ws Tivn KéxunKas, dutywv coicw ernow. 

(“ But stay until I have brought thee honey-sweet wine, that 
thou mayest pour a libation to father Zeus and to the other 
fmmortals first, and then mayest thyself also be benefited if thou 
@rinkest. \Vine doth greatly increase the might of a man that 
is weary, even as thou art weary from fighting for thy kinsfolk.’’) 
Hector’s reply is:— 

hy} oe olvoy Aecpe weNldpova, mérvia pe ijrep, 
wh we aroyudeys, wéveos 8 aXxs Te Ad@wpyae 

(“ Nay, offer me not honey-hearted wine, lady mother, lest thou 
eripple my might, and I forget my valour.’’) 

—I am, Sir, dc., Ogsitius pro Teurors. 





| able. 














THE EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION IN ONTARIO. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—You may be interested in the results of Prohibition in 
Ontario and its present effects. As one who constitutionally 
objects to have his morals legislated for him, I nevertheless 
signed the petition for Prohibition presented to the Provincia] 
Government on the assumption that it could do no harm to try it 
out ‘‘during the war and for a year afterwards.” Having oes 
the result, I shall never be one to vote for its undcing at any 
time. The Provincial Government put its edict into effect Jast 
September, and I do not remember seeing a drunken person sineo 
that date. The hotel bars are empty—the non-alcoholic beer does 
not seem to appeal to any one. ‘To be sure, one reads in the 
papers that a few cases are brought before the Police Magistratg 
every day, but they are becoming fewer. Tho jail is closed 
assaults and other crimes are noticeably less, and the troops pe 
leave have no occasion for temptation in the form of their old 
enemy, the bar. Private clubs are “dry,” and most private 
houses are becoming s0 as it becomes more difficult to obtain 
supplies. The law allows a private person to import what he 
pleases to drink in his own house, and immediately following the 
institution of Prohibition many “ mail-order ” opened 
up in the Province of Quebec and the Ontario newspapers were 
filed with their advertisements. With the New Year al] the 
newspapers joined in refusing liquor advertisements, and a strong 
movement is now on foot to prohibit the carrying in the mails of 
circulars offering to ship liquor into any province in which Pro- 
hibition is in force. The liquor interests and the hotels made 


ecncerns 


as 
strong a plea as possible for some form of compensation, but the 
Government refused to consider making any allowance. ‘The 


result of Prohibition as expressed in the savings banks is .remark- 
To be sure, wages from munition-making and payments of 
one kind and another to scldiers’ families put in the hands of the 
poorer people an unusual amount of money, but much of this is 
now saved which used to be spent in drink.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Toronto, February 14th. A Coxverr to “ Down Gtasszs.” 





IMPERIAL RESOURCES, 


ane ‘“* Spectator.’’) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
{To tHe Epitor oF 
to thank you for giving me the opportunity of 
Denis Crane; but I do not intend trespassing upon 


Sir,—I beg reply- 


ing to Mr. 


your space in order to criticize at all fully the far-reaching 
proposals of Mr. Wilson Fex, for the following reasons. Tho 
experiments of Mr. Fox and of the Chartered Company in 


Rhodesia are closely akin to those which Mr. Fox now suggests 





should be generally adopted in the British Dependencies as 
distinct from the Dominions. Hence the success or failure of 
these experiments has a very important bearing on the 
** Development of Empire Resources.” 

If Mr. Wilson Fox can by a wave of the magician’s wand 
liquidate Britain's War Debt, then God bless him—and some of 
his proposals appear very attractive. But in so fer as they 
affect tropical and sub-tropical territory, the principal features 
have been tried in (@) Spanish colonies, (b) German colonies, 
(ec) the old Congo Free State, (d) Rhodesia. ‘The Spanish colonies 


have gone; the German colonies have gone; the Belgian G 
ment has deliberately abandoned such principles because, as ! 
Max Horn said in his lecture last week, they were uns 
Rhodesia the same principles have been an utter failure, 
announced the Chartered Company, 
must under certain conditions come to the Company’s relief wilh 
not less than £7,500,000. In view of these facts, in 
the fact that one set of the proposals by Mr. Vox 
involve our jettisoning almost every Colonial principle taught us 
by experience, also by Lord Cromer, Bruce, § 
Harry Johnston, Sir Hugh Clifford, and a host of adminisira 
it imperative that the proposals should 
examined from the standpoint of the inhabitants of t 
to which it is proposed to apply these principles. ‘That examina- 
tion I intend making, and when printed shall hope to supply 
copies to those who desire to receive them. A very able and 
experienced editor of a commercial journal proposes to take a 
similar course in the interests of sound commerce. 


by taxpayers somewhere 


view also ¢ 
appear ¢t 


Sir Charles 


seems be eareruly 
he country 


al 


Allow me, Sir, to add one personal note. Like you, I am 
amused but mystificd by Mr. Denis Crane’s reference to my 
“prosperity.” If this means success in my public work, I am 


grateful; if it means material prosperity, then all 1 can say 1s 


that, like most men whose limited incomes have not increased 


| during the war, I have had a stiff but unfortunately unsuccessful 


task in trying to make my own income cover family expenditu! 
This personal note is highly distasteful to me, but Mr. Denis 
Crane’s assumed but erroneous knowledge of my affairs 
left me no alternative but to reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOuUN 
PUBLIC. 


* Specrator.’’] 


e. 
private 


H. Harris. 


THE ‘“SPECTATOR’S ” 
{To tHe Epiroz oF THE 
Sin,—The following extract from my brother’s letter, receiv 
Friday week from the front, where he is with a Heavy Ar 
battery, I thought might interest you :— 
** After having no mail at all for nearly a week, I 








got one ta 
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Svectator and the Grand. 
I did not read 
abandoned . 


Britain’ movement, 


day, and the 
Spectator. Even ii 
evryant, Who has 
jhe ‘Strength of 
‘(Christ in Flanders,’ 
This man, I may adi, is 
Negular Reserv ist, and not 
trade a skilled workman—tv 
the P.M.G.” 

—I am, Sir, &c. 

16 Herringfen ¢ ardens, 


a Kitchener 
icularly 


not 
part 


wit, a 


{To TH ss or tHe ‘* Sprc 
Sir.—At a time when every one is full ef 
norrors of the war, it is a help, 
tion, to bear in mind some of the benefits that 
ive in consequence there The following occur 
moment, all of which have, I think, come 
come about, as a direct result of the war :— 


Ireland averted. 


teleph me 


f 


ALics 


ATOR. 


about, 





Many 
it wot tld be welcomed by my 
its favour, 
purchased fifty copies of | are too well known to need repeating; sufficient that Canada anid 


{ 


THE 


hanks 


bu 


t 


for 


sent 


an 


to 


5s, 


S P ECTATOR, 
the 
and ordered A Student in Arms for his wife. the Allies are right, and my duty las; 


soldier, 
literate, 


old | 


though he is by 


itter 


the troubles, | 
and to some extent 


in th 


a 


7 


e 


service 


Coivn 


s3eS5, 


the nation 


to me al 


FE. 


will 


and 
a consola- 


the 


or are likely to 


(1) Civil war in 

@) Sex war and militant suffragettes’ agitation averted. 

(3) The drawing together of the whole Empire. 

(4) Daylight saving. 

oo) The tackling of venereal discase, 

(G) The probable taking over by the State of the liquor 
and thereby great decline in drunkenness, with the res 
(a) more work turned out by nation; (b) better wages for 


(c) less crime and cost 
asylums; (e) 


ing classes; 
cost of lunatic 
more self-respecting c 


] > 
less 


tizens; (yg) less unemn!: 


(h) less disease. 





»V 


infant mortality; 


rmeni 


traffic, 


ult of 


wor k- 


of prisons; (d) less lunacy and 


(f) better and 
and distress; 


(7) Better feeling between Capital and Labour. 

(8) Bitter political party feeling mailified. 

(9) Equipment cf works (especially in engineering amd metal 
trades) throughout the country with the finest aud most up-to- 
date machinery, which will put us in a position to compete as 
never before in all world market 

(10) Inculeation of babits of thrift among the working classes. 

(11) Ineuleation of habits of economy among well-to-do classes. 

(i) Better prospect of Labour recognizing the fallacy of the “ ca’ 
may” policy, and the removal of restrictions upon maximum 

general employment of women, thus adding greatly 
{ lucti cf the country and to the wealth of the 
1 ilion. 

(14) A more systema! development of foreign trade. 

(5) An awakening to the need of science in connexion with 
trade. 

(16) Probable adoption of Universal Service, with consequent 
mprovement in discipline, heallh, and physique of the men of 


the nation 


(17) The development of agriculture, with 


better 


farming and 


higher wages for agricultural labourers. 

(18) The mingling of all classes in the New Armies, with eon- 
seqnent better understanding of cne anoiher. 

(18) The discernment among the wealthy classes the advan- 
tages of a more simple mode of living; aud less oslontation, 
extravagance, and display. 

‘There are no doubt many other advantages that do not coma to 
my mind at the moment; but were it not for the loss of life from 
vhich so few households have escaped, the benefits that I have 
mentioned would far outweigh the loss of wealth we have suffered 





(enormous though it is), and should lead lo such an improvement 
in the conditions of life of our people, aml uwliimatel io sucha 
time of prosperity, as were beicre undreamt of by us.—I am, 
Sir, de, a. 3. We 
THE VOICE OF CANADA, 
{To ¢vue Epivoa or tHe ‘“ Serctatoz.’’] 
Sir—Not long ago you published in your columns a letter from 
a Canadian soldier that exhibited the loftiest motives, though 
imply expressed. I attach herewith another one, which I trust 





von may not think unworthy of a wider audience. It was pub- 
shed in the issue of Caunedu for December 16th, 1916.—1 am, Sir, 
&., W H. SAXON Day ES, 
Deputy Director of Transport, British Red Cross Society. 
“The following are extracts from a letter to his father, wriit 
on June 30th, by Private B. Taylor, a member of the staff of 























the Union Bank of Canada, Winnipeg. Private aylor joined the 
{ith Batialion in June, 1915, went Overseas in October, 1915, was 
drafted to reinforce another battalien, and fell in action while 
‘dvancing with the Canadians at Courcelette on October 3rd 
He buried at Courcelette 

“Speaking of troubles, 1 think that at once brings one 
very point of everything. The Canadians in Vrance have a igh 
standard of courage and bravery. I consider myself as brave as 
te average—probably no braver, but as brave. I consider myself 
‘Ss intelligent as the average Canadian—and probably not more 
60. For that reason [ think my ughts and views at present 
#re a fair sample of the thoughts and views held at present by 
the average Canadian soldier. We are here fighting for an ideal. 
We are not here for glory. There is no glory in slaying a fellow 








| 


nt 


man—a fellow creature created God's imoge. We are not 
for fun or our amusement. There is no fun or amuseme 

mniern warfare, We are here fighting for peace, for the fe] 
S'D OL man in its illest mean 1g-—for the equ al right ot 





1ere 

in 
low - 
the 
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| weak both for men and for nations. When I joined the Canadian 
| Army I did so after a careful survey of the question from aijl sides 
and angles. I will not mention now the causes of the war; they 
a 


as Christian and 
gentleman to try and do what I could, as well as I could, to help 
bring the war to a successful conclusion. And the big idea I want 
to impress on you is that if it is my lot to die, I am satisfied. 
“Is life so dear as to be purchased at the price of slavery?” said 
Patrick Henry. In what cause could man die better than tha 
of principle?’ Yes, it is really a privilege to help in this great 

















cause, and if necessary die for it. If I ‘lived to be a thousand 
years ald, I could never iad my life in a bet way than in 
sacrificing it for the same principles as those involved in the 
present war. And that, I am satisfied, is the view held by the 
great majority of Canadians here.’ ” 
{‘‘ A! brave new world that hast such [young men] in it! ’- 
Ep. Spectator 
VUNEREAL 
{To tHe Epiron oF ‘TOR.’’} 
Sia,—Some of your readers appear to be horrified because energetic 
measures are to be taken to provide for the treatment and ’ 
of these diseases. May I commend to their attention a case I saw 
not long ago in one of our London hospitals? ‘The patient was a 
young police-sergeant who had reeently married a nice young 
wife. In the course of his duty he had to arrest a ‘ drunk and 
| dices lerly’’ woman. She bit him on the thumb, and thereby 
| ino ulated him with the worst form of the disease. Probably the 
| “uncy’ guid ” would be astonished if they knew how many doctors 
| and nurses contract these diseases in the performance of their 
duties.—Ii am, Sir, &c., M.D, ¢ 
[In view of such things, it seems incredible, and yet is a fact, 
that there are people still averse from insisting that this dire 
plague shall be cured, not spread, and who talk of syphi as 


being “ Ged’s punishment for vice.” Have these blind leaders of 





the blind never asked themselves how, if it is God's prunisimen 
for vice, it comes about that the ma 10 corrupts a married 
woman or seduces a virgin escapes hile the man whose offence 
is not enhanced by treachery and lies, or the innccent «loctor o 
nurse, receives so awful a — hment? More criminal toliy Las 
been talked, and is talked, abot venereal disease than about any 
other question in the world. The doctor’s way of looking at the 
matter is the sound one: *‘ Cure the disease, stop it spreading 
and prevent the conditions which create it.” Do this sincerely 
and von cannot go wrong, Ho who allows a disease to he propa- 
gated for religious aud moral reasons is a criminal sophist.—Iuv 
Spee tator.] 
THE CHURCH A¥TER THE WAR. 
{To tHe Ep:ror of tHe “ Seectator.” 

Sixr,—You were good enough to publish not long ago a letter of 
mine in which I ventured to make a definite suggestion on tha 
above question. My proposal was that, within a reasonab!e lime 





there should be heid a Synod 0 





efter the declaration of peace, 





























Convocation representative of the Christianity of the 
Empire, with a view to co-ordinating our various religi 
moral activities, and that, if poss! this body shou 
recognized by the State; and even consulted upon 
involving moral issues. I pointed out that the method 
| in this proposal had been already tried wilh extraordina 
| success, as regards one department of Cliristian effort, at the grea 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference which met in 1910. That such 
a Synod, convened for a larger purpose, would achieve an 
important degree of Christian unity is surely clear, and that i 
might well prove the first step towards a rea! reunion should bea 
equally manifest. Lyvery Church could join in it without sacrifice 
of principle or of historic position So much was proved a 
Edinburgh. 
May I briefly indicate another side to this proposal! It is 
| sometimes asked, Are we still a Christian nation l am convyineed 
that we are, and that the signal proof of the » part we 
are taking in the present war. True, we are fighting for o 
life, as France is; but it was not the sens rm 
which drove us into the war; it was the vivlatio gium the 
forced us to act, and ever since then our resolution to win, n 
| matter what the sacrifice, has grown and s thened with i 
| fresh revelation of the anti-Christian spirit of German militarism 
ly In the last resort we are fighting for the triumph of the Ch " 
st. | elhic, for brotherhood and peace. 
re | Now, surely it is d ble that, when the war is over, we should 
| be able to find some fuller expression of our Ch lianil The 
Church of England is the national recognition of our faith. Bu 
is threatened with Disestablishment for the simple reason that 
is not in the full sense national, Asa Bishop of a Disestablisned 
Church, I say most emphat il} that I do not desire to see the 
hurch of Lngland dethroned. On the contra { should regaril 
such an event as a national disaste Bb the position of the 
Chure! »which I belong enables me to mo clea ’ ip 
than is possible for Euglish Churchmea, I eno sly the 
| spiritual lite of the whole British Empire would ga ii there 
; could be devised some means of bringing 1 focus all the elements 
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of Christian faith and Christian energy which the Empire con- 
tains. We have had oppositions and divisions enough. ‘I'he time 
has come for a great unification.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Culloden, Co. Down. Cuar.es I’, Down (Bishop). 





A LEAGUE OF FELLOWSHIP. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
f&rn,—Viewing the gravity of the hour, and the doubts and diffi- 
culties that seem rather to increase than to grow less, I am 
confident that many must have felt as I, the deadening lack of 
articulate Christian fellowship which prevails, especially “in the 
field,” where it is so much needed. No doubt our inherent 
British fear of making any parade of religion is responsible for 
much; but where there is true enlightenment there must then be 
a longing for the fellowship of prayer and help. The thought 
that has come to me is to put out the suggestion for forming a 
League of Fellowship that would be hedged about by no tests or 
dogmas—for all who own or seek to own the rule of Christ. it 
would be a circle for the interchange of thoughts, experiences, 
and aspirations, with one sole idea, and that the advancement of 
the Kingdom, according to our prayer, “‘ Thy Kingdom come; 
thy will be done—on carth as it is in heaven.” My thought is 
that the movement should be a lay one primarily, looking to the 
clergy to join in upon the same basis. Such living books as (to 
name but two) Hankey’s The Lord of Ail Good Life and A 
Student in Arms could be circulated, and blank pages might be 
inserted for the noting down of relevant criticism, signed by the 
reader. Such a movement might prove of great value for intro- 
duction and for intercourse. I take this first step of suggestion 
in the hope that you will be gocd enough to publish it, and to 
receive any cerrespondence that it may elicit for forwarding. 
Then, if the result should warrant it, the subject could be 
returned to in a few weeks’ time.—I am, Sir, c., 
In ihe Field, B.E.F. 
[Any letters addressed to the author of “The Sacrament ” at 
this office shall be forwarded to him; but in undertaking to do 
this we must make it clear that we cannot take any responsi- 
bility in the matter nor engage in any correspondence in regard 
to it. We shall watch any movement which may result with 
interest and sympathy, but it must be from outside. Our hands 
are already too iull.—Ep. Spectator.) 


Tue Avrnor or “ Tue Sacrament.” 





SUCCESSFUL POULTRY EXPERIMENT AT RED CROSS 
HOSPITAL. 

(To tre Epiton or tHe ‘“ Srectaton.’’) 
Kin,—HWaving read in a daily paper last April that it was the 
duty of every householder to keep at least six hens, I determined 
to try the experiment. A kind neighbour offered the lean of a hen 
house, a roll of wire netting was found on the place, and the 
lecal carpenter with the aid of some of the patients put up a run 
at the cost of a few shillings. The run measures seventeen feet 
by seven feet, height six fect. The hens (six) were given by 
members of our V.A.D. detachment, and so we started. A friend 
very kindly gave a sitting of white Wyandotte eggs, and from 
these ten chickens were raised. The cockerels were killed off 
when ready for the table, the five pullets were kept, and share 
the house and run with the six hens. For the first month or two 
the hens were kept entirely on kitchen scraps, and any green food 
available; later a little corn-sharps and grit were added to the 
daily menu. Their focd bill comes to about 3s. 6d. per month. 
As they have laid over 890 eggs in the eleven months, yeu will 
see how remunerative they are. The total for the year should be 
well over 1,000, as now they are laying on an average seven or 
eight a day. One of the patients is in sole charge of the poultry, 
feeds them, keeps the house and run clean, has the keys and 
collects the eggs, and when he leaves appoints his successor. Even 
in a small hospital like this there is usually a poultry expert 
among the patients, who is only too pleased to indulge in his 
favourite hobby.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. L. Warrenean, Commandant. 
Red Cross Hospital, Escrick. 





FOOD PRODUCTION AND BURIED ANTIQUITIES. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

&ir,—My attention has been called to a letter in the Speciator 
from Mr. Prescott Row, of the Homeland Association, asking 
that antiquities found during the cultivation of small holdings 
and potato patches should be sent to the Association for identifica- 
tion. I most earnestly protest against this. The local museums 
will be only too willing to report on objects found in their 
county. If these objects are sent to the Homeland Association, 
they probably will appear of little value; but at the local museum 
they may form an important connecting-link with other objects 
in that museum. If of importance they would be published in the 
local archaeological journal, and so put on record. Small-holders 
do not generally take the trouble to send objects by post, but 
would say: “Oh, it’s only an old bit of brass; it’s no good send- 
ing that.” They would do much better to take it into their 


museum, where they might sce others like it, be shown what to 











look for and to expect, and generally have their interest aroused 
in local antiquities.—I am, Sir, &c., R. S. Newat, F.S.4 
Fisherion de la Mere House, Wylye, Wilts. 





POTATOES. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Desborough made an excellent suggestion for providing 
potato sets for seed. My gardener tells me, however, that single 
eyes cut from the potato will only produce small tubers {it for 
seed. He has adopied a still better plan for increasing the supply 
of seed. He has spreuted a quantity of potatoes of food size in 
greenhouse. He then cuts off each shoot with the exception of 
the strongest. The smaller shoots are at once planted in leaf. 
mould, and will, he says, make excellent seed for another year, 
The main potato with its single strong shoot will produce large 
potatoes for food.—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. Loper-Syuoyps, 
Hinton Manor, Faringdon, Berks. 





[To tas Ep:tor or tae ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Lord Desborough’s advice in the Spectator of March 17th 
suggests the following :— 
A tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an eye, 
Were the lessons we learnt in our youth; 
Now Lord Deskorough shows how the care of an 
Will provide for the needs of a tooth. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Patshuil, Wolverhampton. 


eye 


Darrmovrn, 





THE BONDS OF EMPIRE. 
{To tne Environ or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sitr,—At the risk of showing what is almost too sacred to be 
known outside the family, I send you this incident. Whilst 
training at Sandiing Camp as a member of the 20th Batt, 


Canadian Infantry, my attending service in Canterbury 
Cathedral one Sunday in June, 1915, wrote me that evening that 
he *‘ prayed Ged woukl give him strength and courage to do one 
man’s share in noble England's struggle.” 
at the Ypres Salient, at Courcelette, and on January 17th near 
Lens, the greatest gift, that of his life, would seem to 
his prayer was answered, Fully? He was only twenty-two.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A.rrep M. Cocas. 
Winona, Ontario, Canada, February 19 


son, 


His subsequent career 


} 41 
S10W that 


ih. 





THE HUNS. 
{To tHe Epiron or tre “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—The recent statement of the Socialist Ledebour in open 
Reichstag that the term “ Huns,” as applied to Germans, was 


started by the Emperor William himself in connexion with the 
China expedition (a fact most thinking people had previously 
been well aware of), has drawn attention to the extraordinary 
crop of derogatory nicknames the Germans have earned for 
selves since the beginning of the war. In Holland, a Dutch 
gentleman assures me, the name given to the Germans is “die 
Moffen.” This, apparently, has riled the Huns more than any 
cther cognomen, for even legal proceedings are said to have heen 
taken in that country to cause its suppression. My informa: 

suggests that the English word ‘‘ muff” may possibly 
derivation to the Dutch ‘‘ Moffen.” In every case, should the 
Huns, the Boches, the “‘ Moffen,” come out of the 
“ under-+logs,” they may well claim to have heen the greatest 
“ mufis” known to history for having started it. Webster's 
Dictionary would scem to confirm the identity of the two words. 
For, according to that supreme authority, the word ‘‘ muff” is of 
Low German—that is to say, of Dutch—origin, and stands for “a 
mean, silly, or stupid fellow; a poor-spiriled, a despicable 
person.”—I1 am, Sir, &c., Sipssy Warman. 


them- 


own lit 


} 
War as the 





A PLEA FOR THE TOIL-BROKEN, 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—“ No holiday this year” will be the reward of 
parish priest for his extra pains and privations during the past 
anxious months, unless he can find a short spell of rest in this 
coming summer at some cheap haven of refuge. 1 far as 
the Gomehall Clergy Rest House in concerned it will be closed to 
him, if the necessary support is not very shortly forthcoming and 
last year’s deficit of about £150 cleared. Already there are 
numerous applications from pcor clergy who have been medically 
crdered to ‘‘rest a while” if they would avoid a 
breakdown; but I understand from the Secretary that no bookings 
can be made until the necessary outside support has been secured. 
So it really rests with your generous readers and other friends 
of the clergy to say whether these physically and mentally 
prostrated brethren of ours (to say nothing of the wives of the 
married ones) are to get a few days of reprieve, or to go on till 
they are thrown aside as “done for’; and yet the Government ig 
clamouring for more help than ever from the parish clergy. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
J. E. C. Hordern, Esq., or the Secretary, Clergy Rest, Gomshall, 
Surrey.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G@. Bonavu-Hent. 

Burgess Will Vicarage, Sussex, 


many & 


permanent 
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“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
[To tre Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Will “Z.,” the writer of the letter in Your issue of 


December 16th, be good enough to unveil himself, either directly 
or His *‘ Harry Smith” sounds familiar 
to one who knew Donald in his Bermondsey days, and learned 
from that friendship some ways in which to satisfy the ‘‘ Divine 
necessity of loving,” while one was closely connected with another 
slum club in Bermondsey. ‘Those who worked on the same piece 
of social work have lost his immediate personal inspiration; but 
him, his 
One would 


through your columns? 


” 





who reverenced 
still. 
and to know 
l am, Sir, &e., 


to them, no less than to the ‘ boys” 


memory and his present being are a lodestar 


like to thank “ Z.” and “ Harry Smith,” 


you help by publishing this: 


more. Can 


T.eonarp W. Leecu. 
Kast 


Land Office, Nairebi, British Africa, February 7ih. 














THE NORTHCLIFFE PRESS. 

(To whe Epitorn or tes “ Srectrator.’’] 
fir,-Reading your protest against the treatment of Tord 
Kitchener by the Weekly Dispatch, a quotation very applic- 
able to the Northcliffe Press came into my mind from Dryden's 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ”’ ~ 

© Railing ard praising were [its] usnal themes; 

And both (to show [its] Mes: 

So over violent, or over 

That every man with [it] was Ged or Devil.” 
—I am, Sir, Ke 9 B. 

IN DEFENCE OF LORD KITCHENER. 

To tHe Epiron or tke ‘“ £pectator.’’) 

Sir, Pray give t man who has never before written a letter to 
a newspaper, nor taken any public part, an opportunity of 
associating hims with vou and the few other men who aro 
protesting against the base and scandalous attempt that is being 
persistently made to blacken Lord Kitchener’s memory, and rob 
it of the prestige which gathered during a lifetime of splendid 
Imperial sery he crowning point of which was his conduct of 
the war during the first eighteen months. 

Of Lord Kitchener, it no exaggeration to say that he saved 
the country. He was the one man needed—the man with a 
personality that appealed to the muititude, and a physical pre- 
ecience that corresponded to the picture of their imagination, I 
believe there not a living s« r who woukl deny that Lord 
Kitchener was the only man who could have done what he did in 
the matter of raising the New Armies. So great was his per- 
sonality that it is likely he will become legendary for the part he 
played in the early months of the Great War. As to his pre- 
science, has the country fergotten the shock with which it read 
his speech in the House of Lords predicting a three years’ war? 
And at the present moment, without boasting, are there not 
signs that his forecast will prove nearly accurate? 

Finally, as a proof of the man’s essential humility, remember 
the clesing sentence of that speech, which I paraphrase from 
memory: “ If it is not finished by that time, others will need to 
take on the work.” he Prussian mind would have promised to 
be in Berlin in three years signing peace as conquerors. 
But Kitchener was merely an Englishman. As a trained scientific 
soldier he made the careful calculation, but he took into account 





the mceral factor that might make his caleulation fail of exact- 
ness. But he was rightly confident that the job which he took 
up would be finished by his countrymen soon or late. Let our 
English Prussians keep their hands off a great man, one of the 
greatest men the last hundred years have scen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Anprew Me nose. 


Col) Esser. 


Claypilts Hk use, Rarls 


POETRY. 


eH 


QUEENSLANDERS. 


Laax brown Jords of 


the Brisbane beaches, 


the Culgoa bends, 


Lithe-limhed kings oi 
Princes that ride where the Roper reaches, 
Captains that camp where the grey Guif enda— 
Never ch gocdly men -together 
Marched since the kingdoms first made war; 
Nothing so prowl as the Emu Feather 
Waved in an English wind before 
Ardour and faith of those keen brown faces! 


llenge and strength of those big brown hands! 


Eves that have flashed upon wikle-flung spaces! 
Chins that have conquered in fierce far lands !— 
Flood could not dawit them, Drought could not break them; 


Deep in their hearts is their sun’s own fire; 
Blood of thine own blood, England, take them! 
These are the swords of thy soul’s desire! 


Witt H, Ocityis. 
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greatest courage, devotion, and integrity. 









BOOKS. 


— = 
GENERAL SMUTS.* 
WE hail the presence of General Smuts in En: 


sland as one of the many 
signs that the Allies hold the winning cards against the Germans. That 
one who was in arms against us fifteen years ago should now be a Gencral 
in the British Army, honoured and admired alike for his character, his 
brain-power, and his military ekill, is one of those portents in Imperial 
rule of which Germany has failed to learn the secret. Germany believed 
that she had only to sow the seeds of rebellion in South Africa for a 
fiery harvest to be reaped whenever she gavo the word to gather it in. 
3ut even the disaffected South African Dutch, with a few exceptions, 


had no notion of ex« 





‘hanging King Log (who left them alone) for King 
Stork (who would devour them), however bitter their memories might 
be of the former relations of Britain and the Republics. We do not 
forget that British rule could not achieve such a startling success as 
General Smuts stands for if the willingness to trust were not met with a 
Of course, 
General Smuts and Gencral Botha have behaved for years past with the 
Without such men as they 
ere the reconciliation of British and Dutch could not have been accom- 
plished in so large a measure. But the fact remains that it has been 
the happy British knack to recognize loyalty where it exists, to use it 


corresponding loyalty on the part of those who are trusted. 


to 


when it has been recognized, and blow up the embers of loyalty 
when there is any possibility of their kindling into flame. 

Germany did not know how to keep peace, and one is tempted to say 
that sh 


he does not even know how to mak 
she can fail at everything. ' 


‘he visit of Gencral Smuts to England is, as we 
have said, only one sign of the coming victory of the Allies. If Germany 
could have beaten us in the field, she ought to have done it in 1914 or 
i915, 


© war, 


She is showing that 


tor 
LOI 


i 
! 
She had a glorious opportunity then, and she miserably failed. 
The people who were guilty of that failure had defeat written across 
their forcheads thenceforward. Yet another sign is the spirit, both 
dull and cruel, of the German people. They have ridiculed the Russians 
as barbarians, but they are themselves incapable of the straining up- 
wards towards the light which marks the comparatively orderly rev 

The light visited them, but they s 
No one who believes in what R. L. Stevenson called the 
ultimate decency of things can possibly fear that such people as the 
Germans, with their creed of materialism and their arrogant and narrow 


¢ 


lution of that mighty people. t inned 


against it. 


practices, are destined to rule the world. That is much too bad to be 


true. The future is with those who struggle on continually to freedom ; 
and General Smuts, one of the chief guiding spirits, if not tho chicf 
guid spirit, of a nation in the making, personally represents for us 
to-day the spirit that is 

Onc has almost to pinch oneself to be sure 
Is this General Smuts really the man who carried the war into Cape 


ing 


winning, 


that one is not dreaming. 


Colony in 1902, and gave us all much anxiety when we saw how wide 
wero the meshes of the net cast about 

Boer fighters, or at Ic cat 
leaders in slipping through the meshes ? 
State Attorney of the Transvaal in 1899, upheld the legal caso of the 
Is he really the author of 


the tenacious remnant of the 





vast how gt wa e cleverness of the guerrilla 


Is he really the man who, as 


Republic against Sir Conyngham Greene ? 
A Century of Wrong, which stated the grievances of the Boers, as they 
saw them, against the British in language of burning indignation that 
many readers of the book may still remember after an interval of years ? 
Is he really the same man who, when he was still harrying parts of Cape 


Colony in 1902, was summoned to the Peace Conference that ended the 





war and received a safe conduct to Vereeniging signed “D. Haig, 
Colonel’? Happily, we do not dream; all these questions can be 


safely answered to our satisfaction. If we picked out one political 
quality of Genera! Smuts which has shone through all his actions and 
has served him and his country admirably, we should name his temperate- 
If he were an Englishman, he would be what we call a Whig. 
He is as willing to give as to take. He is always ready to adjust when 
He is the 


Mr. Levi traces his qualities to his birth and 


ness, 


he sacrifices no vital principle. very man to conciliate, to 


build political bridges. 


training in Boland, in Cape Colony 

“Prim and Puritanical the ‘ Boélander,’ thoughtful, shrewdly 
intelligent in a quiet way, frugal, thrifty, attached to his own atmos phere, 
to his own church, and to the somewhat sombre vestment he wears in 
that church. Turning his grapes into brandy for other people to drink ; 
cautious and conservative in many things, but fond of real progress ; 
too Dutch for the Englishman of the scapert; too ‘ English’ for the 
back-country Boer; sea-lawyer and amateur theologian almost to a 
man: perseveringly pa and often rather petty; towards middle 
inclined to spectacles and portline mildly enterprising and 
sound at heart, he is of the stuff that g to build lasting structures. 
His son, if his means permit, is to be a doctor, a barrister, a clergyman, 
Whether you seo the ‘ Bélander’ in Adderley Street or 


is 








ient 


age 


a survevor. 
in the Bechuanaland bush; whether you come across him entering 
the Carlton at Johannesburg or teaching at a farm-school in Free 





State sheep country, you never mistake him after a first acquaintance. 
Even if his peculiar cachet did not betray him to the eye, you would 
, 





swear to his identity the moment you heard him speak, for it is his 
aceent that is the most striking thing about him.” 
General Smuts was educated both at the Cape University and at 
© Jan Smuts: being a Character Sketch of the Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C, M.A. 
Minister of Defence, Union of Sovth Africa, Ly X. Levi, With 12 luustratious, 





t.] 
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Christ’s College, Cambridge. At the Cape he earned the unique dis- 
tinction of taking his degreo in Literature and Science simultancously, 
and of being recommended for a scholarship in both subjects. In 
England his academic career was again unprecedented. He took Darts 
I. and If. of the Law Tripos simultaneously, was placed first in the 
First Class of each, and was awarded the George Long Prize in Roman 
Law and Jurisprudence—a prize awarded only for special merit. That 
was in 1892. General Smuts, bern in May, 1870, is still a comparatively 
young man. He has always defended tho law as being in itself a liberal 
study. While he was an undergraduate at Cambridge he wrote an essay 
to argue that point. 

Returning to South Africa, he supported the political alliance of 
Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr. So firm was his support of Rhodes 
that it was eaid by uninformed gossips, searching for a motive, that 
Rhodes had paid for his education, But the Jameson Raid naturally 
brought about a wolent revulsion in Gencral Smuts’s policy. From the 
time of the raid onwards till the Peace of Vereeniging, he was the enemy 
of Britain. He left Cape Colony and became Transvaal State Attorney. 
Although he mistrusted Britain, he was always for counsels of moder- 
ation. For the sake of peace, in 1889 he made concessions in his negoti- 
ations with Sir Conyngham Greene which were soon disavowed by his 
Government. So, again, at the Conference of Vereeniging, his was the 
most eloquent voice which warned the other Bocr Generals that they 
had nothing to hope for in prolonging the war. When South Africa 
received the blessing of scli-govcroment, he entered into that close 
political partnership with General Botha which has never wavered in 
its purpose of bringing the two great racial elements together. Like 
all men who choose (he middle way, he has had to endure mistrust from 
both sides. The Girondin policy is never easy, but General Smuts has 
unbounded courage. When courage is joined to moderation, the 
combination is irresistible. No one needs to be reminded how during 
the present war General Smuts once again laid aside civil duties to tako 
the field, how he brilliantly led the Southern column of the Union in 
South-West Africa, and how he organized success in German Fast 
Africa. Now he comes to help us in a great act of Imperial construction. 
Let us hope that he feels it is as proud an occasion for him as 
if unquestionably is for us. We do not know what his thoughts 
are, unless his remark on one subject may be a clue to them, 
and we hope it may be. Mr. Levi says: “I discussed with him 
ence the probable effects of the World War; the only opinion to 
which he would commit himself was that it had come in the 
nick of time to save some European countries from luxury, ovor- 
indulgence, efleteness of civilization.” 





A SOLDIER'S LOVE 
Tue effect of the war on literature has been most marked. Woe may 
say with perfect truth of the Army what Dr. Johnson said of Pembroke 
Colleges. “ It is a nest of singing birds.” Not all the literature that has 
come from the trenches has been first-rate; but all of it has been sincera; 
« great deal of it has been sound and good, whether in prose or verse, 
and the best of it is immortal. But our Army in Flanders docs not 
merely write poetry. It reads it--old and new. Thus it happens that 
a whole crop of books dealing with literature has been got ready for 
trench reading. The last product of tho effort to supply this demand 
is the charming poetic anthology entitled A Soldier's Book of Love 
d’vema, arranged by Mr. Godirey Locker-Lampson, a Member of Parlia- 
ment and the son of Mr, Frederick Locker, the Pracd of the Middlo 
Victorian epoch, whose exquisitely turned and tuned humorous verse 
delighted youth and age in the “seventies” and “ cighties.” Mr. 
Locker-Lampson tells us that he hopes that his volume will “ help the 
younger section of the reading public—especiaily that romantic youth 
of our country who have gone abroad to fight its battles—to appreciate 
the finest of our love lyrics, and enable them to discriminate between 
the first- and the second-rate, the genuine and the artificial, in this 
kind of verse.” Certainly he has attained his object in providing us 
with first-rate models. 
No two men will ever, agree about all the poems in an anthology, 


BOOK OF POEMS,* 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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But let him know it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitchall stai:s— 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Bo you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find: 
"Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who's our friend, or who'a our foe ~ 
With a fa, la, la, Ja, la.” 











They are sure to think that certain things ought to have been done in | 
the way of inclusion and certain other things left undone in the way of 
exclusion, But apart from this universal “ crab,” the present collection 
is a very charming one. With two inclusions not usual in anthologies 
» are delighted. In the first place, Mr. Locker-Lampson has put in 
Lord Dorset’s famous song, * To all you ladies now at land,” written 
at sea in the first Dutch War (1665), the night before an engagement, 
How many men to-day are writing to wives and sweethearts ia its 


‘ ir 


Ww 


spirit 2— 
“Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships aro lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


ith 


The King w wonder and surprise 
Vill swear the seas grow bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise 

Than eer they did of old; 


© A Soldier's Book of Love Porn 
Arthur L. Lum 


Arranged by 


F Godire; 
Ud, sel. 


Lovace- Lampson, 


Loudva ; weys. 2s. 





There is one verse in this poem, however, which will, we ars sure, be 
heartily repudiated by the girls of the ; 
* But now our fears tempestuous 
And cast our hopes away ; 
Whilst you, regardless of our wor, 
Sit careless at a play; 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan- 
With a fa, la, la, la, la.” 


inclusion which we are delighted to see is George Darley’s 


wesent day : 


crow 


The other 
famous “ fake.” This poem, which Mr. Locker-Lampson calls “ J'rug 
Lovelinesa,” will be remembered by our readers as included in the 
first edition of The Golden Treasury wonder tho name oi * 
of Love,” and not only given as “ Anonymous,” 
section of the greatest of anthologies devoted to “tho 
years of the seventconth century.” The story goes that those whe 
helped Mr. Palgrave to select for The Golden Treasury, among whom 


1. 
ny 


Tho Lay cliness 


but placer the 


latt 


1 in 
er eighty 


” 


it is always said Lord Tennyson was the chief, were taken in by Geargs 
Dariey’s poem and thought that it was true Flizabethan. We ara 
not in the least surprised that the learned and judicious editor was 
taken in so successfully. Darley threw himself back into the age of 
Elizabeth and assumed tho lyric air of Greene, Marlowe, Heywood, 
Ralegh, and Lodge. The present writer cannot say wheiher he would 
have found out that Darley was playing the sort of part in literature 
which in the plastic arts was played by Lucas when he made his was 
bust Now, however, that the 


secret is out, it is easy to see that thero are certain phrases which, though 


in the mode of Leonardo da Vinci. 


beautiful in themselves, could not have come from Elizabethan lips, 
The the later 
sixteenth century: 


followirg verse has, how authentic air the 





“These are but gauds: nay, what are lips 
Coral beneath tho ocean-stream, 
Whose brink when your adventurer slips, 
Full oft he perisheth on them.” 
Equally true Elizabethan scems the next verse: — 
© And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood ? 
Did Helen's breast, though ne'er so soft, 
Do Greece or Tlium any good?” 
The last two verses ought to have let out the secret, The Jast lina, 
indeed, is what an Etonian would call a “float”: 
“Qne in whose genile bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of wor, 
Jiike the care-burthened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose, — 
My earthly comforter! whose love 
ho indefensible might be, 
That when my spirit wonned above, 
Hers could not stay, for sympathy.” 

As to poems which are included and might well have bern left ort, 
we havo marked some half-dozen, but wo refrain from naming then. 
After all, the soldier is not going to look a -gift-book of this kind in the 
mouth. He will find so much to delight him that even if 
with us in turning up his nose at one or two “non-effective” and 
supernumerary verses, he will still find the fighting line well held. & 
is glorious to think of men and officers, like the knights of old, charging 
with the best of these love lyrics ringing in their ears, or sceing the 
God of Love all armed in the vault of Heaven, rosy in t 
or the dawn, or resplendent in the light of the enemy's flares and star 


he agrecs 


ha sunset 


, 
shells, 


and most wonderful of the Fpithalamiums 


of the age of Elizabeth the poet t 


In one of the noblest 
sll 


ls us how 
* Wildest Cupid waking hovers 


With adoration "twixt the toy 


ers, 


How often docs he hover now above the parapet, though seen only by 


true lovers’ eyes, and give to the grim realities of war a sanctification 


and a nobility that without him could never be theirs? He vitalizes 
death and reincornates the Coleothas in “ No-Man’s Land.” He 
deserves a war Hymn Book, and finds it in A Seldior’s Book of Love 
Poems! 

RUSSIAN COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY.* 


idy 


Mr. Mostacu-Natuan’s volume is a weleome addition to the als 
considerable and steadily accumulating library of English works 
expository and critica! ta 


which deal with Russian music and musi 





Thirty years ago it was a new world, even to our most accomplished and 

' . *_«* 

‘earned interpreters of the new spirit, as may be gathered from a study 
* Contemporary Ression Composers, iby M. Moutagu-Nathan, Loadoa: Cecil 


Palmer aad Hayward, (75. 6d. uct.j 
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of Mr. Dannreuther'’s articles in the first edition of Grove’s Dictionary, 
jn which Tchaikovsky is the only modern Russian composer dealt with 
jn detail, and is taken as the outstanding musical representative of his 
race. As a matter of fact, Tchaikovsky stood aloof from the remarkable 
group of composers w ho were animated by the principle of nationality 
and have been the really formative influences in the subsequent develop- 


ment of Russian music. He docs not stand in the direct line of descent, 


which began with Glinka and was continued by Dargomijsky, 
Balakiref, the leader of the “Invincible Five,’ and Moussorgsky, 


another of that band, who at the time Mr. Dannreuther wrote 
the full blast of their creative, critical, and 
in the campaign against convention, and 
Occidentalism. man of genius, and in spirit 
was unconsciously assisting the movement. But officially, at any 
rate, he was ass ciated with the other camp—with the Rubinsteins 
and the academics—and nationalism was largely leavened by 
Italian, German, and 


were at activities: 
propagandist formalism, 


was a 


Tehbaikov sky 


his 
French influences. The exotic, esemi-Oriental 
yein is seldom absent from his work; Slav passion, melancholy, and 
pessimism are 80 marked that we feel that no one who was not a Russian 
could have written as he did. But these elements were largely overlaid 
by eclecticism, and it is to that eclecticism that his popularity in this 
: The harsh outlandishness was tempered with 
So that when we consider the 


country is largely due. 
familiarity, at times even with banality. 
progress of Russian music in the last twenty years, and the growth of 
English appreciation for its most characteristic products, we recognize 
that Mr. Montagu-Nathan is justified in relegating Tchaikovsky some- 
what to the background as the greatest of the ‘‘ Eclectics,” but as one 
who was emphatically not a typical representative of the authentic 
Russian manner. 
was considerable but transient ; with very few exceptions, they broke 


“ 


away from it, the most notable exception being that of Tancyef, “‘a 
great teacher, a fine scholar, a highly capable administrator, and a 
most lovable man reminding one in many ways of César Franck—but 


as a composer endowed with almost every quality save the most 
important of all, high poetic inspiration. 

Music is a sensitive plant, and it demands not only cultivation but 
t modern Russia has been more fortunate 
The 
ing story of Tchaikovsky's emancipation from the drudgery of teaching 
by the liberality of a 1491 widow 
has 


br 


encouragement. In one respec 


than any other country—that of patronage. strange and touch- 
who never even spoke to him, and only 
saw him once 


Less romantic 


been told in his brother's Life of the great composer. 


it far more widely diffused and fruitful in its results 


was the splendid yet judicious munificence of the famous “ Russian 





ho is in a sense the chief hero of this book, and 


Belayef, w 


on whose example the Carnegie Trust have av owedly built their scheme 


briefly alluded to in last week's Spectatoi 
i ] 
Belayef, 


who succe 


for assisting British composers. 
h timber merchant, 
Hie v 


1 violin with more than ordinary 


who was born in 1836, was the son of a ri 
“ded to his fa 


interested in music, played the piano a 





ther’s business as a young man. as always 









1 
1880 made the acquaintance of Bala- 


competence, about the year 


kiref, and, sympathizing cordially with his aims, devoted his fortune 


and leisure for the rest of his life to the practical and enlightened further- 


Russian To this end he started in 1885 


ance of 


music, 


at Leipzig a 





‘non-commercial publishing house, at which in the next twenty years 


tome two thousand compositions by h 

In the 
Concerts for the performance of works by 
the sum total 


is compatriots were printed and 






produced at his own risk. same year started and subsidized 


r 
the Russian Symphony 
But 


ficent act 


these schemes did not exhaust 
He 


provided indiscriminately for the needs of all musicians; he combined, 


native composers, 


hanical milch-cow who 


bene 





of his ivities. was no mec 


as the Report of the Carnegie Trust observes, the functions of critic and 
lie J 


least wedded exclusively to one school, and though most intimately 


benefactor. ul an unerring flair for talent, but he was not in the 


associated with the 
impartiality in his encouragement of composers of divergent aims 


romanticists, classicists, and eclectics, There is hardly a single com- 


poser of note in Russia to-day who has not profited by his encouragement 
and assistance, whether through his publishing firm, his concerts, or 
established. 


He was a most genial host, and his house was 


the prizes which he His personal influence, again, was 


eminently stimulating. 
a focus 


were held once a week for 


a! life on its social side. Informal! catherings 
the 
was far from austere, 
that he 


pessimism and melancholy of Slavonic art, 


and centre of musi 
but the 
Not the least of Belavef’s 


an exhilarating antidote to the 


performance of chamber music, 
spirit of these meeting 
services was the fact acted as 
and encouraged his friends 
to unbend and display 


hs 
ne 


their talents in brilliant musical jokes and 
! Well 


engaging frivolities su s the famous “ Chopsticks ” 
i l 
as well as the 


may Mr. Montagu-Nathan de 
most enlightened of musical patrons. 


variations, 


scribe him as the wisest 


We have left ourselves little space to dwell on the valuable and 
disctiminating studies of Russian musicians which compose this 
volume. Mr Montagu-Nathan writes with intense sympathy, but he 


is far from being uncritical. The catholicity of his outlook is shown by 





the facts that his lively admiration for Skryabin is compatible with an 
equally enthusiast 1 mition of the more solid gifts of Glazounof, 
who stands for neo-classicism; and that while he hails in so thorovgh 
Eng an innovator as Stravinsky a faithful torch-bearer of tho true 


Slavonic soul, he subjects the calculated eccentricities, the deliberate 
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His influence upon his contemporaries and successers | 


advocates of nationality, he showed an admirable 
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antinomianism, of Rebikof to the most severe and damaging criticism, 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s style is efficient, though somewhat laborioue, 
and he is inclined to overload his comments with the ponderous 
jargon of modern art criticism; but he does not write for mere writing’s 
sake, he shows at times an agreeable sense of “dry humour, and he 
excels in his judicial summaries. In illustration of the strength and 
defects of his method we may quote the following estimate of 
Rakhmaninof :— 


“In Rakhmaninof, however, we find the quality of all-round musician- 
ship developed in a degree apparently unexampled in Russian musical 
history. As a composer he possesses a technique which constitutes, 
like that of Medtner, though in a somewhat less degree, an interest 
in itself; his creative output is as varied as that of any of his com- 
patriots; as a conductor = has made a reputation for himself, both 
in the opera-house and the concert-room, which has fallen short of 
notoriety only because it has been earned solely by sheer interpretative 
ability and unswerving devotion to the composer's interests. It is 
on this account that his own remarkable pianistic gifte have attracted 
less attention than would have been the case had instrumental virtuosity 
been the principal sphere of his activities. The foundation of 
Rakhmaninof's reputation was laid by his creative work, and as his 
chief interest as a performer is that of interpretation it is as a com- 


poser that he is regarded by the public, even when seated at 
the piano. It is a well-deserved compliment. In a musician 
whose destiny it has been to consolidate a tradition of musician- 


ship introduced somewhat tardily as a feature of native musical 
activities, one hardly expects to find that desire for new modes 
of expression, for methods sought partly in the interests of musical 
progress and partly as a means of divesting the native product of 
every borrowed characteristic. But in recording that in Rakhmaninof's 
creative work there is a disposition to worship at the shrines of the 
early nineteenth-century romanticists, we are bound to acknowledge 
that his musical tastes have not been allowed to develop into prejudices. 
As a propagandist he has done work that, were it ro. known, would 
bring an added lustre to his fame. That Rakhmaninof was for some 
years known to Western Europe and the New World as the ccmposer 
of one attractive little piece can only now he regarded as a jest made 
by Dame Circumstance, and made with a full realization of its ultimate 
significance. That initial reputation has misled the continents, but 
Rakhmaninof is gradually living it down. On the day that his name 
attracts the remotest admirer of the celebrated Prelude to a performance 
of The Niggardly Knight, Circumstance’s possession of a sense of humour 
will no longer be in any d 


doubt.” 





We can best describe the book by saying that it is a thoroug 





successful effort to make good the author’s aim as detined in his intro- 


that of showing modern Russian music to be, not a nine days’ 
and fruitful contrib: 


duction— 
wonder, but a genuine 


the youngest of the arts. 


ition of abiding value te 





MODERN WAR 


WE congratulate Mr. Nevinson most he artily 


PAINTINGS.* 

on the fascinating book 

which forms the subject of this ne Unfortunately, nothing is 
J . 


tice 


more difficult than to review a book of pictures. As Ralegh, or the 
pseudo-Ralegh, said long ago: 
“The torgue may tell what the eve discovers; 


Joys unseen are never sung. 


We cannot give our readers the joy of the wonderful frontispiece, which 
shows under the blue sky of early morning a French battalion marching 
along a pavé road, “ their heads all bending, and their pointsall of a row. 

As one gazes one almost hears the thunder of their tread and shares the 
splendid impulse which sends them forward. Mr. Nevinson is a Cubist, 


oducing him, a Cubist who 


though, as we understand from the essay intr 


wears his cubes with a diffcre: For ourselves, we should not care 
child of the T uare 


can produce pictures like those we are criticizing. 


he were ten times more the than he is so lor 
It is, we fear, very 
old-fashioned to consider a picture on its mere merits, upon the im- 


pression it makes, and to ask whether it pleases rather than whether it 








improves the mind or conforms to some besyectacled gentleman's theory 
of what the arts ought to do—elongate one’s finger-tips, or make one's 
toes tingle, or give one a sense of expansion, mental and physical, like 
Leech’s s« hoolboy. ws Lor! M 1, I fer just if my ja ket was but- 
toned !"’) Anyway, we, who are well contented if we can enjoy the things 
that others understand, have found in Mr. Nevinson’s pictures glory 
and delight. Take “ The Mitrailleuse rim and square. t first sight 
it may seem ugly, if powerful; but we venture to say that this and 
the ‘“ Motor Ambulance Driver” d1 g have only to be looked at a 
few times to render up the secret of beauty. * Searchlig! a 
page ant of the heavens, tld be rye a Rural Dean t 
scandal. We suggest it in all ce sness as offering 

possibilities for a wall-paper of tl fut Worked in lorg 





strips, and perhaps with a d provided that the 
I I I } 


ought to prove very 





colours were well arranged, it attract as 
should “ Pursuing a Taube and the ¢ us picture re the 
Storm.” That, however, th th suitable f a wall-paper,. would be 
better as a big mural decoration. “ The Doctor” is attractive from its 
force and cunning, but we expect it will give rather too much thrill 
to the ordinary reader. The same must be said of the powerful “In 
the Observation Ward. Splendid with eminiscence of some of 
the noblest moods of Jean Francois Millet is “ Twilight.” 
The “Flooded Trench on the Yser is also a good exampls 
of Mr. Nevinson’s landscape style, What is less successful, though 
* Modern War I’aintings, By C. B. W. Nevinson, London; Grant Richards, 


{i0s, Gd. net.) 
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Peautiful 





it might. be redcemed by colour, is “ A Star Shell.” 
though tho effect of the shell is in itself, and deeply moving 


the illumination of the earth which it causes, Mr. Nevinson, for once, 
tlocs not seem to have been able to transfer the extreme characteristic 
impression of the thing he is dealing with to his paper. We much 
profer “ Returning to the Trenches,” or the magnifcent frieze, for such 
it is, “On the Road to Ypres.” That would mako a splendid adorn- 
ment for some memorial building dedicated to the immortal memory 
of those who fell in and those who have survived the defence of the 
ruined city. To show that Mr. Nevinson has width as well as con- 
centration in his style, let any one look at the admirable scascape 
entitled “ Patrols,” where, smoking between the rollers, the destroyers 
go dancing by. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Nevinson will have many buyers and 
viewers. No doubt the first impulse of most of those who buy the 
hook on our recommendation will be to curse the reviewer in tho 
Spectator who directed them to such strange and distorted things. 
If, however, they will be a little patient, will give their sense 
of beauty its rights and not allow it to be hustled by any formula, 
old or new, and will be satisfied to look at each picture four or five 
times, with a rest between, by the end of a fortnight they will find 
their imagination and their sense of pictorial beauty stirred as deeply 
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mascoi of an incompetent detective who had been set to watch one of 
his troupe. In fine, this is a most entertaining budget of antidotes te 
gloom, 





RKeapasre Novets.—The Lore Story of Guillaume-Mare. By Marian 
Bower. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—'The author actually succeeds in 
breaking new ground in a story of the French Revolution. ‘Tho plot 
is exciting and the characters well drawn.——Damarisa. By Lyeeg 
Malet. (Samo publishers and price.)}—A story of Anglo-Indian life 
in the ‘Ihe interest Hes in the psychological ‘situation, 
not in the mise-cn-scé ne. In the Field. By Marcel Dupont. ‘Trans. 
lated by H. W. Hill. (William Heinemann. 3s.)—‘The translation of 
a French account of the adventures of a Lieutenant of Chassours og 
mebilization. 


“ sixties.” 


SOME BOOKS OF THE 


—_—__>—- — 


ahi hate 
WEEK, 
[Nelice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revien | 

Poland Past ard Present. By J. H. Harley. (Allen and Unwin 

4s. Gd. net.)—-Mr. Harley's sketchy outline of Polish history is resolutely 


uncritical, Even the absurdity of the * Liberum Veto,” by which a 
single Polish noble could nullify the decisions of the Dict, is glorified 





as our own. We will go further as to the frontispiece and say that 
those who after a time fail to be moved by that picture must make | 
up theic minds to the misfortune of being, as are so many people in | 
the case of the kindred art, music, unable to respond to the full appeal | 


of the figurative arts, 





FICTION. 
THE MAN WITH TWO LEFT FELT.* 
Mr. Wopenovse is perhaps best known to readers of magazines — 
American and British—though he has several lively volumes to his 
credit ; but his latest collection of short stories will certainly extend his 
audience, for they are good to re-read as well as to read. By a curious | 
disregard for the usual practice, Mr. Wodehouse places the story which 
#ives its name to the volume last of all, and the present reviewer is nol 
the only one who will be glad to renew acquaintance with this hilarious 
tale of cross-purposes. But Spectator readers will probably give the 
palm to “The Mixer,” an altogether delightful dog story told by the 
dog himself. The hero is a mongrel of formidable aspect but amiable 
nature—he calls himself a “ mixer’ because he was not a one-man dag, 
but was promiscuous in his attachment to mankind—who was sold for 
half-a-crown by a publican to a burglar. The burglar, having taught 
him by @rastic and painful methods not to bark when he heard noises 
at night, sold him to the aged caretaker of a stately mansion in the 
country. But by a happy coincidence—entirely justified in such a 
story—the caretaker was the father of the “ mixers” special friend | 
Fred, one cf the barmen at the public-house, and Fied was staying | 
with his father (who had a gun) on the night when the burglars paid 
their visit. It was a trying situation, for the “ mixer” had learned his | 
lesson, he had a quite irrational regard for his late master-- the burgiar 
while Fred was his “ old pal.” We will ovly say that Fortune was kind, 
and the ends of justice handsomely sccured. 
was still in store for the “ mixer.” He was run down by a motor-car | 
| 














But further advancement 


and adopted by the spoiled child of a millionaire, much to the disgust 

of the family and their other dogs, most of them immensely capensive | 
animals of high pedigree. His young master was already tiring of his new 
pet—like the Emperor and the Nightingale in Hans Andersen's Tales 

when a fortunate concatenation of circumstances again crowned the | 
“mixer” with unmerited glory, and in the firm belicf—quite un 

founded—that the dog had rescued his son from kidnappers, the millionaire | 
permanently established him on a bed of roses— or its doggy equivalent. 
‘The dog-proverbs, attributed to the dog’s mother, are excellent—e.y., 
“ The world isn’t all bones and liver.” And again, “The first thin 
dog has to learn is that the whole world wasn't created for him to cat.” 
‘The “ mixer’s ” autobiography, however, stands by itself. Most of the | 
stories are high-spirited, ingenicus tales of modern Bohemian life in | 
London and New York, for Mr. Wodehouse is equally at home in both | 
cities. They touch on the seamy side, but avoid its squalors; they are | 
concerned with the good humour of pleasure-seckers, their camaraderie | 
and kindliness and even real charity. Mr. Wodehouse has a speciality | 
in the neat and dramatic illustration of some curious or charactcristic | 
trait. Thus we have the folie des grandeurs as exemplified in the | 
hailucination of a paralysed old bookseller who thought himself King | 
of England and would not consent to his daughter's marrying a young | 
man in her own walk of life. Again, we sce the mania for base-hail | 
so strongly developed in a middle-aged New Yorker as to induce him to | 
connive at the escape of a ‘ 
Jn another very amusing story we read of the sclf-protective device of | 
the too sympathetic man, who, worn out by the confidences of bis 
neighbours, sought immunity on his holiday by representing himself as 
the victim of a fictitious tragedy—with resulis that nearly wrecked his 
chances asa suitor. The superstitiousness of actora is hit off in the 
diverting story which tells how a shrewd actor-manager made a salaried 


a 











' 

Pr ‘ . . | 
‘crook’ because he shared his passion. | 
| 

' 


* The Man with Two Left Veet, and other Stories. By UV. GU. Wodehouse, Loudon ; 
BMetiucn and Co. (5s. net.; 


| This ia a very workmanlike history of Poland from the cari 


The aggressive policy of Poland towards 
Moro interest attaches to the 


as chivalrous individualism. 
the weak Russian State is glossed over. 
chapters on Polish life sinco the Partition, recounting the efforts of the 
Poles to educate their people and maintain the sentiment of their common 
nationality under three alien Fmpires, Mr. Mickiewicz, a son of the 
poet, contributes a preface in favour of Polish independence, which ho 
conceives it to be Great Britain's duty to secure at the Peace Congress. 
The Poles—a nation of twenty miliions—would be well advised to trust 
to their own vigour and tact, and, forgetting old grievances, to give 
their full confidence to the Russian peoples instead of coquetiing with 
the enemy. 

By G, BF. Slocombe. (TT. Ce and ELC. Sack. 


Poland. s, Gal, net.)— 


est times 
to the present. The first authentic records of Poland show her at war 
with the Germans in 963. the reseve of 
Vienna from the Turk in 1683 and the overthrow of the Teutonic Order 


Tsar recalled 


Her greatest victories were 
jn 1410 at Griimwald, near Tannenberg— a victory which the 
in his manifesto of Angust, 1914, to the Poles. 
saviour of Vienna fer an ungrateful Emperor, was unfortunately not 


John Sobieski, the 


painted by Rembrandt, as is suggested by the title appended to a repro- 
duction of the well-known study of a middle-aged man in a Potish cap 
hen Sobiesky 

The trad 


shows that Sobieski was commonly regarded ia 


in the Hermitage at Petrograd ; the picture is dated 1637, » 
was a vouth, and merely represents an Amsterdam model. 





di 
tional title, however, 
Europe as ihe greatest of a race which has produced many great men, 
{ it failed to establish a great and enduring State. 

ota City Library. By CG. A. Stephen. (Norwich: 


Public Library Committce. 3s. net.) 


q bree Cenluries 
Norwich has bad a public library 
from 1608 and a free library of the modern type from 1857. The history 
and clearly in this inicresting 


English 


of the united institutions is related fully 
Leok. Outside Lendon, Norwich was apparently the first 
jown to have a municipal library, though Ipswich (in 1612) and Brisiel 
Archbishop Wake appears among 


(in 1613) soon followed her example, 
the early borrowers Who forgot to return their books. The volume 
that he took— atill to be seen in the Wake collection at Christ Church 

is nothing less than a Prayer Book of 1632, with alterations in Leud’s 
hand and a note signed by Charles 1. to the efect that these alterations 
were to be followed in the new Scottish Liturgy. Archbishop Wake 
clearly had a keen eye for a valuable book. But for that amended 
liturgy, the history of Scotland and England, of Laud and his master, 
might have beea very different. 

The Buok of the Pistol ard Poelvor, By Captain Hugh B.C. Vollard. 
(McBride ard Nast. H's. Cd.) 
this kook should find plenty of readers nowadays. Captain Pollard 


gives the novice many hints, and will also interest the expert with, for 


of mstols 


Asa practical guide to the 1 


instance, his account of the Piench method of dvellir 
wax bullets, 
well written, contain much curious i: 
help of many photographs. the ecvoluticn of the woayen, through the 


@ piaciioo with 


His chapters on the antiquities of the pistel, though ne 
He des ri! cs, with tt " 





Gimation, 
stages of the maichlock, the wheel-lock, and the flint-lock, to the pistel 
fired by percussion, and the modern develoy ment ef the 1reyolyer and the 
automatic pistol. ‘The long wheel-leck pistol, known as a “ diagon”’ 
from its fanciful mouth, gaye its pame to the Dregoons, who were 
originally mounted infantry. The author advances the ingenious theory 
that the Portuguese learnt the principle of the flint-lock from the Japancse 
tinder-bexes which they imported in the siatecuth century. 
Ficld-Marshal Lord Kitchener. By FS. Grow and others. Vols. UL. 
and Jif. (Gresham Publishing Company. 8% Gd. ret each.) —This 
Interesting and well-illustrated recoid of Lord Kitchener's career is 
now complete. The second volume is devoled to the South African 
War. VPaardcberg is discussed ecnsibly, and full justice is done to 
Lord Kitchener's carnest end successful endeavours to make a lasting 
peace. The third volume treats of the present war, of Lord Kitchenes's 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


el A NOST JFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Studies in Dante. Fourth Series, By Edward Moore. (Clarendon | oO L D R E D Ti L E S 


Press. Ids. 6d. net.) The late Dr. Moore, well known the world over | COLGURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
IRISH Shjctle the tng ond: ove 


ase profound student of Dante, left at his death last year this new 
4 





yaising the New Armies, and of his death in the 


maguiticent werk in 
‘ fia: npehire > on June Sth last. It is, of course, far too soon to peuibics | 
n adequate memoil of our great soldier, but imany people will doubtless | 


a 
be giad to liave this useful and unpretentious record, 


yolume of essays, whicl 
friend and fellow-worker, Mr. Paget ‘Toynbee. For spe ialists the 


| 
ie poly exhaustive treatise on the textual criticism of the Coxvirio POCKET 


i has received some finishing touches from his 


as that singular prose work should be called instead of Convito—wiil be of Illustrated list & 

chief importance. More general interest attaches to the reprinted SPREE Tae HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 

deprived of so great a treasure, abstracted the poct’s corpse, perhaps in RGBINSGN & CLEAVER itd. 46.9. Bonegall Place BELFAST 

the sixteenth century, hidi it ia a chapel. where it was accidental, 


$ . 7 4 > is $ OAL, 
found in ISGS. Dr. Moore showed how the remains of St. Cuthbert at BY SPECIAL DENT S WATCHES ANDOGLOCKS 
I ~ Stage ‘ ‘ | Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco 
Durham and of Thomas & Becket at Canterbury underwent a similar fate. APPCINTMENT British Exhibition. The onty Grand Prize awardet 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chr 


a — — s 7 : ; 4 “We 
An Titroduction lo. Forestry for Young People. By Sir Andrew N, | TO THE KING. nowmenres. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


oa Dante's tomb at Ravenna. The monks, fearful of being 


paper 





. a ‘ ne ae Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Avoew, Bart. (Edinburgh: Douglas and Foulis, Js. net.)—This Ships’ Compasses. 
admirable little book has been written for the Royal Scottish Arbori- | DEN ge DENT ond Ce Brgion. 
cultural Society, and published at the expense of three its members, 7 Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Hen. 


¢ 
tl 
ja order to interest children in forestry. Nothing could be better in 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


its way. and nothing more timely. Mr. Lloyd George's reference to } 
) ' ' 6, ‘ : 5 e 
the absolute necessity of providing our own timber must have awakened | DON T SELL YOUR 


even the dullest t 


‘ to the tal impo tance if for stiy, shiek has he f0 |! 
alt Ge ‘i . I sae yy, Which me VICTORY LOAN. 


utterly negk generations past. author hopes, and we 





hope too, that school-teachers will bring the subject to the notice of 


their pupils. ‘The Society is prepared to give copies of the Look to The Prudential Assurance Co. 
_hiidven who are likely to make good use of it. will enable you to increase your 


The Complete Peerage. By CG. F.C. Edited by the Hon. Vicary | ultimate holding without further 
Gibbs. Vol. 1V., “ Dacre to Dysart.” (St. Catherine Press. 40s. net.) immediate expense. 


Cokayne’s peerage has long been a standard work of reference, but it | 
is being very greatly enlarged and improved by Mr. Vieary Gibbs in Write at once to your Agent, or to 
is ti dition, which abounds in new and curious matter. The appen- | 

hi new editi whi ! nds in new and curio n tte , rhe appen- | 142 HOLBORN BARS, 


dices, for instance, include an account by Mr. Fitzgerald-Uniacke of | 
fhe members of Cromwells “Other House” of 1657-59, ne arly all of | E.C. 4 P 
whom, we are assured, were English gentlemen, Of the nine Peers who 


sat, only one, the Earl of Manchester, had served in the Parliamentary APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
my; the other ten Peers who fought fo ie Parliamen ere absent 
Army; , A eR TE Se ee Se ae [ 16H ScHOOL for ENGLISH CHILDREN, CAIRO, EGYPT. 


one a Required in October, 5 MISTRESSES to teach (1) Latin and Mathematics, 
The Years Art, 1917. Compited by A. C. R. Carter. (Huts hinson | (2) Bistory aud Geography, (3) English and Jusior Forms, (4) Kindergartea and 
. xe 2 a 3 tye ‘ ‘ Form 1., (5) Piano and Class Singing. 
aul Co. ds. ir. Carter vigerously denounces in his preface the Degree (or equivalent) and training (or experience) esseatial. 
Salary £120 with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance. Residences 
: P : F at the school during long vacation if required. 
iy order to buy certain Titiens that were rumoured to be in the market, £20 allowed for passage to Egypt. 
his | } r indis R > { ‘ate ‘ mis. and Further particu! and application form will be supplied by A. FE. ROBINSON 
His kandbook, long indispensable to artists, students, and Kea 28 Vietoria Btreet Weakestoster aia anvaeaind of Comneen, wbiemieteanmiens 


vu! dead, 





proposal of the National Gallery Trustees to sell some of their Turners | 





collectors, 


appears to have been revised with care. ‘The sale lists are not so thrilling | - : F : : oo 
| ANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEI 
all 


as in peace time, but many fine things, like Cainshborough’s * View in the 








Mall.” reproduced as a frontispiece, are changing hands privately and HIGHER EDUCATION. 
rossing ie Attant on P is jini iad : Pe on 
oe the Atlantic, The Committee invite applications for two positions as MASTERS to tear 
- TD j SPANISH in connection with the Secondary Seliools in the County 
The Pe wenenk Values in hdu alion, By he rye th Ri hmond, } Candidates should have good [ fie iti bas 5% Span » anid SE Perees Be tea wen 
. _ = ,, | preference will be given to University Graduates, Cou neacing salary £250 to 
(Coustable and Co, tid. net.) —‘Teachers will Le interested in Mr. | gecerding to quatifications and experience 


Application Yo ms, together with further particulars, may be obtaine! from ths 
: DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, County Offices, Preston, and should be retarned hy 
Milton, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart— essays which gain in | April 14th, 1917. 
value from the authors personal experience. Mr. Cluetton-Brock in | AXCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAB SCHOOL. 


an introduction suggests that the great obstacle to improvement is and 


Richmond's thovughtfu 





littl: essays on the famous educators, Comenius, 


4 

! “ . F 3 : | ASSISTANT-MASTER, Graduate, wiih qualifications In Science, requir’? for next 
1 , en 4 tendem associate ication wit status, : , - , { 

has always been the endency to eciate education with status term, Salary £140-£180, according to experizaze Apply to tha HEAD-MASTER 


to regard it as a means, not to frecdom of the spirit but to some kind 





al i Yet J hall sac ili = Sidiia sete? A _N old-established firm of Chartered Accountants in London 
si were et tt > 5 sreras ‘ a t ATLA ic } J ; - 2 . a . 
5 ai hae Oe ee ee ee ai I ‘ 12. has Vacancies on their Audit Staff for LADY aaa ISTANTS of good edu: 
ee ee lion, por ing inittative and #Uility ; previens profess il trainiag ani experiences 
Handwriting ia the Lightof Present-Day Requirements. By G. C. Jarvis, | Bot essential. Write, giving fuli particulars, to “ i Cc." cjo J. W.VICKERS & CO., 


d ‘ Ltd... 5 Nivholas Lane, E.C. 
(G. Philip. Js. net.)- In an age of bad writing, this sensible little book 





er > 
compels a word of delighted praise. Mr. Jarvis aims only at teaching To, AE AD-MISTRESSES of Private Schools.— ducated 
, lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroklesy, has two 
children— and others — to write a clear and Ie gibk hand, not copy rplate days weekly free—Address, Miss RICE, 17 Lower Belgrave Strat, London, 





or antique seript, at a fairly hivh speed, His illustrations are moet S.W. 1 


practical, and we wish him success in his crusade or, perhaps, forlorn () A R iD} E Ri ds . 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—-Trained Workers are urgently neede?. 
Read “CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post is, Mal. — 
Mr. John Murray has added to his attractive series of shilling reprints | Central Bureau for the Employment of Wemen, 5 Princes Street, Cavendizh Square, W. 





the readable novels, Ne thstanding, by Mary Cholmondeley ; Mi. ae bs 


Wucherly’s Warde, by L. Allen Marker; Toirer of Ivory, by Gertrude | LECTURES, dc. 
Atherton: and Mr. Horace Vachell’s eotlection of short stories entitled | QM ® oo wT 4 Fs Ss Tf U D t E 8s. 





L.vot. The Jatest reprint in’ Messrs. Nelson's comely “ Edition et, SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDLES, LONDON INSTITUPION, 
fe ae | | . 4 } } ‘ — ™ FANSBURY CIRCCLS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY sth, 1017. Courses are 
Lutetia of the French classics is Les Tragiques, the Jong epie on the now Leing held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 
li ries of the religious wars which was written by Agrippa d’Aubigné, | Africas. Courses wili also be given ‘in Oriental Religions and Ce : 
' . Kot j lutending students ave invited to apply al once to the undersigne 
th Hugnenot friend of Henry of Navarre.  Saimte Be ve called him ies i. DENISON ROSS. Director 
, | } { ry’: } t t trodu ; Poa 
the Juvenal of the sistecath ceutury © ; M. Faguet in the introdaction | paeygs EOSOPHICAL Society Lecturesat 155 BROMPTON RD., 
fp omprare with hi both Amdré Chenier and Vietor Hugo in Les net i’ Fridays at 3.39 on Pro yhlems of the Unseen Wor ke 
Che asnil ! ‘bresdays ¢ Christian Origine March 2 ‘ Dual Personatity,” Miss 
: : Bot Lwel 1 30 ihe Certainty of § t after D at! R a 
Lee, Mai parative Paralicis trom i Religions,” X ; Bothw li-Gosse. 





ene eee ee ee er ee pital: OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
fist of “ New end Forthcoming Publications. S President—Lord BERESYTORD, K.C.B. Privcipsis—A. ALEXANDER, 
R.G.8., and Mis. ALEXANDER. ‘The Statff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
*0O BE LET. FASBOURN HALL, BUXHALL. A preturesque |} rian feachers in every branch ef Physical Training, including a Swedish 

! ' “oink , istiees from the Roval Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Fducated women ars 











residence with entre t ne entrance > i 
6 bedrooms. bath. Ac... vith hb. and ¢«. water, the uwoual offiees, stabling trained as S« jentitic jecchers cf Physical Education Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
goCd gard pice nd eve trare Within a mice of Chureh and Post OMe Ne¢ical Grmnarths Health Students gees n residence. Medical supervision. 
Mure | ig may be Lie Apply BEGATE OF FICL, Bushell, near Reterences penuitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Leu, 





Bore land i : : . aud Kev. bh. Lyiteiton, D.D --burther particulars rom the SECRETA ARY, 
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rp BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGL, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHTONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, MP. The Rt. Hon. De. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss Hi. C. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Noval Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepa to be teachers of Scientific Physical Rducation on Ling’s Swedish System. 
Tho course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
fn the neighbourhood. The College stands in ita own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
teautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISTL SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Pedicrd.—YVrincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to Leecme Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘Lhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Fducational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedieh System, Massage, Anato my, lhysiclogy and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. : 
{ROEBEL EDUCA’ T LONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for a. Chairman : Rt. 
ion, Flr William Mather, LL.D.; Treesurer: Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
fr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.-—For information co nevening Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Cardening for Wemen. Fxtensive range Class- 
Veget: ‘ables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
Ne table Successes in Examinaticrs. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing. Fruit-preserving.— For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
oe FOR WOMEN.—Fssentially practical TRAIN- 


ING to suit present crisis, Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 





houses, 
tion, Rotany by B.Sc. 


and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. 
courses. 


lilustrated prespectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimere. near Rye, Sussex 
R”® AL SOCIETY OF PAINTER  ETCHERS 
ENGRAVERS, 64 Vall Mall Fast, 8.W. 
$5Tu ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Open Dally, 10—5. 
W. GORDON MEIN. Secretarv. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


IUPILS for Weclwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), JTondon Matric, 
end cther }yams. Ilarge modern Louse, 00 yards from sca.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Pcurnemeuth 


AND 


“ad mission 1s, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
ARMY, BATH.-THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of tho value of 


£20 a year, cach tenable as long as the Girl remains at School, are offered for Competition 
in July, 1917. Candidates must be between 11 and 15 years of age, and the daughters 
«ft Regular Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 
Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee beforo 
they can enter for the Scholarship. 
SECRETARY, Royal School, Danton House, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
Further particulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained after approval 
cn application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath 
NOTICE, 
S* MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING io PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MAN AGEMEN 
for Light to Ten Lider Girls, under their personal anaeiiion and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN, 
For prespectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. Ses! . Lie! 
S *; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus cn application to MissALICE J. ROBINSON, late Schelar of Newn- 








ham College (Historical J:ipos) ard cf the Maria Giey ‘Lraining College. 
. Tel.: 470 Harrow. a P 
LTORTH OF ENGLAND.—( ‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim fs to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
Lood tlaying field.- llustrated prospect us on application to HE AD-MIST KESS. 


VDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ecad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
ee ~~~ for the Universities ; ryt | Scholarsilp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR hOYS AND GIRLS, 
KOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T THE GRANGE, BUXTON.—£chool for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 

Therough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Mu Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18 1 nnis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principala, the Misses DODD 


H Mw ae en ee | 
OXHTEY LANE, eg te 


Princinal—Miss WALLI 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, Tele. *« Watfori 615.” 


UCLEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Frincipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH ond Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Mcdern kducation I’rcmises specially built for a School. 
large Miaying-fields and Rink lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. fpring Term legan January 1¢th, 1917. 


ae ECHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 

Cardens, Hampetcad, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prev vented 
jrom fCnishing their cdvestion ebiced. ply Jrench spoken. Spectel ‘ads antages 
lor } accomplishments, Licme life, cutdcor gamcs. Excellent references 
in Englan 


{REAT MALVERN.—ABBOTSHILL HOME 
Jj GILLS. Good modern education. Careful individual atteution. 
ebove sea-level.—Principal, Miss LLOYD-JONES. 


T.-COL. and MRS. H. BONHAM-CARTER (Wester ham, 

4 Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, 

WESTERHAM, Principals Mes MACKINIOSH and Mies CROSLAND, where their 

daughter has been, as @ boarder, for more thau six yeuis, tor girls of elglit years old 
aud over. 


ECHOOL for 


600 feet 


SPECT ATOR, 


Individual consideration. Long or short | 


For information as to acceptance apply the 


Lelsize Park | 








[March 2 24. 1917, 





‘- COMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUC Ks. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £60 per ang 

tenable for three years, will be awarded in June, 1917. Candidates sue be a 

14 on the Ist April, 1917.—¥or particulars apply to the SECRETAT hes 


(REENWAY SCHOOL, ‘TIVERTON, N. DEVOX. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss SCOTT. M.A 


| Miss MOLYNE { x, bs) 
Good modern education; country life. mA 


New buildings; grounds o 
, : oui t lz . 
Healthy situation; hizh position. Fees from 60 guineas. ’ —_—— 


W ESIFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Prine ipal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Apts and 
Science Degrecs of the University of London; also for the Archbishon's Diplor : 
it Theology. Fees.--Resident from £00 a year. Non-Resident from 30 PP ee 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offe aaa 
fer competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1917.—-For Cal ndar 
and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield Colloge, Hamp. 


stead, N.W. 
| | ANSDOWNE HOUSK, LYNDHURST 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—-High-class Toarding School for Girls. 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.4. Dublin 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, 





GARDENS, 
Prineip l Mi 

Thorough Education on nv z ral tong 
and Painting. Pupils prepared fog 


advanced Examinations and for the Universities If required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &e 

Ss = 4 i = i? ee oC BO CE 

b sOUTHWOLD 


Head-Mistress--Miss 1. SILCOX, 
: Term began January 12th 
ryakb DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Mise LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Mcderp History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
[racing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French end Domertic Science 
( VERDALE SCHUUOL SELULE, Y UKKSHIRE 
Trincipal: Miss BE, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip, Camb.). 
therorghly gcod edi cation in bracing mountain alr. Moderate terms, 
lady Lelding French ‘leecher’s D iploma on the resident staff. 
an SRSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
Good Substitute for Continental S« . A; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subject 3; boarding feces moderats; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—lor Prospectus 
apply lo Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Bd 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


EAPFORD: 


Honours School of 


Parisian 


Tel.: 7 Gravshott. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| ow TO NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


BECOME A 

. Information relating to the entry of Cadets parents sould write for this 

| beok, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

| description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmou h Pub Iea- 
| tion Dept.), GLEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W 

| PJASTBOUKNE COLLEGE.--President: The DUKE OF 

AA DEVONSHIRE. fead-Master : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lats 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 

lhysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 

| racqueta aud fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions tor Sons of Oficar, 


|} and Clergy 

rINHE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX, 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel, 
Great attention paid to dict. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS. 
YEDBERGH SCHOOL.-ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Lxamination 

fa May in London and Sedbergh. 

TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £35, are offered to sons of OMeors 
and others fallen in Active Service In the War.—-For details apply to the BURSAR, 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. 
| ated 225, HAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8rp 
Tilustrated _ yspectus and full particulars on - ne 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY 


{LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, we Modern 

/ Vanguage, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valux from £25 
fo £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. ‘There are also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions ” of £60 a year.— Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristo 
Bere SHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June Sth and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSUIPS, varying io 

value from £60 to £45 a year. 

Fu'l particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


se TTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 

Maidstone. Complete modern schoo! buildings and boarding-houses ( 1911) 
separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea. with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.-—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


|} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. ‘ecognized by the 

Army Courcil. Magnificent tuildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmcor. Spceclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
J EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and 3ist. At least TEN ENTRANCH 
SCHOLAKSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Sentor or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
| for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, ure open for next term. 
| Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
EPTON SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, 
and two following days, at Repton. Value from £80 downwards.—for further 
particulars apply SCHOOL CL} \ Repton, Derby. 


D's NSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern 


aboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all ap a 3 for practical 
work. ‘Ten acres of grounds. fives 


Swimming bath, gymnasium, court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 15s. 4d. 
per term.—-Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantal l 


), Dunstable, Beds, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1017 

Au Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £50, and four or five 

(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 

Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together, 
—Yurther partlculars may be had from Key, A. H. COOKE, 5c.D., Head-Master, 
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Preparation 
Leaving Scho! 
Chapel, Che mical 


-EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Tiead-Master: G. Hf. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 
for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Tinsiness careers, 
larships include two of £100 io Oxford. Fine byildings, including 
and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 


Bath. and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—-For full particulars apply 
HEAD- MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins May Ist 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


} Highly qualified staf. Your leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fina 

julldings, ineluding Chapel, Labor tories, Gymnasium, Works! 19p, Boathouse, &c. 

Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, Entrance 
scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY. MLA., Head-Master. 

ERKHAMSTED HOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Sclentific and “Medic: al Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 


Navy. The School is organised in thres Departments : 
the age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 
has separate houses, teaching, life and games Apply 
T\VURHAMSCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S SCHOLAR- 
D STIIPS, renging in annual ee * from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will 
Hegin at 9a.m. on Tuesday, Jt Sth. Candidates must be under 15 on September 
21st; 1917. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, 
The College, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
Rt. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durharn 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 


Preparatory for Boys under 
13-19. Each Department 
HEAD-MASTER. 


une 


&c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAT TRAINING 
r FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Courses from 
any date. Excellent Introductions given.—Tclephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


61 fonth Molton Street, W. 


TH M. SPEAKMAN, 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 
MVYPEWRITING.—Miss Rl 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179 Type- 
writing of all kinds. Work from provincial towns and the courtry, the various 
Fronts and the Fleet promptly returned and safely packed. Price List on application 


myo GET ACCEPTED 


you need to write what editors appreciate 


5 Duke Street, 


MSS. 


and to know how to present ft 


too. Now this is precisely what a Courae w ith the School of Authorship in 
Journalism, Writing of Novels, Short Stories, Verse, &c., imparts, besides 
the excellent practical inatruction in every detail of Journalism Avoil 
unproductive work ; investigate the matter now by sending for Prospectus 
(enclosing Id. stamp) to the Principal, 

SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, FE. C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


(CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliablo 
h information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for Loys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
of tees, dc.), to 
MUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Tdueational Agents, who are largely responsible for tha 
teaching stafla of the most important schools and thus abl2 
to supply Information dificult to obtain elsewhere 
C&cee—158-162 OXFORD SIRELT, LONDON, WW. Telephone—1136 Museum, 





QCHOOLS ror BOYS aNpbD GIRLS 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM3 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of EST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendi ag (irce of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouzh idea of fe23 should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call 

r & J. PATON, FEdueational Ag nt4, 43 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 

Telephone : 5053 Central 
O I CHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


‘} HOICE 
J 


Advice free of charge will be given by 





MESSRS ABBITAS, is AND CO., 
86 Sackville Sireet, Picc rdilly Ww. R t 4925. 
ducati | Agents, festabliched 187 
Full statement of requirements should be given 
SSISTANT MISTRESS ee DE PARTE EN T. 


4 —The Firm invites applications from qu ed ladies who aro looking for 
i staas MISTRESSES or MA RO? NS in Sc chools, | or 28 GOVE RNESSES in Privats 
armies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
a* BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
F Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
J ectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SIDENT PATIENTS. — Dese ‘riptive List (illustrated) 
cf Medical Men in all parts w villing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Traialgar Square, W.C. 


YOUGHAL. 


R E 
V 
without charge. 


terms to the GENERAL 
ltd., 22 Craven Strect, 


R VEAL LACE, 


CROCHET. Coilars, Fichus, 
itres, 


—IrisH PorntT. Limerick. [Ris 
Rerther, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
preoval. Direct from the LACH SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, 
ork. 
tk 


Old laces mended and cleaned, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL KTH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial Luyers. If forwarded Ly post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxtord Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (QLD) BOUGHT.—Any kind. Up to 
7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 


rp ash or offer by return If offer not accepted, teeth returned post free Satisfaction 


— 


( 


uaranteed by the original firm. Bankers: Parrs.--S. CANN & CU., 694 Markct 
Stre« t, Manchester Fstablished 1859. 

( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 

will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 

on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 

teeth returned promptly. Send for FRE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 

value of Artificial Teeth. Also old Gold andSilver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 


wise), Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator, 


FE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs Established 1873 


R EVERSIONS and LIVI INTERESTS 
LY PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 


the EQUITABLE REVERKSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.¢ 
Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000 
4°50 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particutars and 
c copy of “HOW TO MAKL MONEY WITIL YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 


by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 








SPECTATOR, 
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How it can be restored by suitable food, 


| 
| 
| Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. | 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that | 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 
Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
ft is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk aad whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Al!enburys’ Diet is of exceptional! value in 
relieving the imsommnla 2nd cther undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenburyw# 
Diet is used in the leading Mespltals cad Marsing Homes, acd is 
of the greatest value for feeding ovr Wounded cxd invalld Soidiers 
and Sailors. It is quite distinct from the well-known @\llenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 
Medical Protessien. 


om A Large Sample sent Free on request. <= 


lee 


Gs™ In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/6 
each of all Chemists. 


Mes Made immediately by 
adding 


boiling water only 





Caper’ ght. 
| 












Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
Pan 54. heated Street, London, E.C. 
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OOKS.- —Rap pore ort’ 3 Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d 
Bee ampbell, New Ti wy Sermons, & 2 is., 33 Kio De Jan . A. 
a and, ger renee tv s 1 M 3 s Ancie Sites and 
Moderu g s, 4s. 6d Maspero’s Eg ti Art, 6s un’s Rea tpan, 28 
Norm I w Frar s Governed t Poincar s. 6d 
Eucke ern TI ght, 5s s t entral A : 
Cureat g’s Works, illus y G k v Os 
Wm orks, 8 3., £2 $ ( Modern stor 
14 \ Db ( ix le | i 4s 
ordi ! s! iis VW ‘ I ‘ t 213. 
Curti s, 3s. ¢ {KER’S OKSH(¢ | 
} FINE ARTS PUBL ISHING CO., LTD., 15 REEN 
STREET LONDON, WC. ¥ \ i f COMPLE! ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PIC rt $3 for passe-partous 
framing, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzogra *33, any address in tie 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of t pe 5 over postage the illus- 
trations show some of the finest Pict int wor { il Masters of 
Painting, and include the fine serics of Histoi Pi Houses of 
arliament. 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’sSporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Ron d's } ds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Nome, 4 vols.; Ct 3 lVersia ( yie’s Works, $4 vols. ; Completa 
} dition of Stevenson, Meredit ckens, or, I wulng, Kipling, ‘lhackeray, & 
Books illus. by Crui) shank, Alb & at Lovkshop, Birmingham, 
NOTICE The INDEX s 17 3 lished half-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to Decem ae ; ty in January and Cloth 
Cases for the Half-yearly V mes be ob d through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each; by post, Ls 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 


2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
KOYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 
THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C, 
Mu. pasetow WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, wa, 


W. EB. 
Joint Seeretaries: 
London Ofiees : 











OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,787 children now heing 
cared for and trained by the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Homes already given to over 1,200 soidiers’ children. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hell, Kennington Roed, London, §.F. 11. 


Cheques, ete., eressed and payable to “ Waits and Strays.” 


‘4 HE 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
YABALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AvBAXY MFMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PATRON: “yM, THe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOT. DIERS SU FFERING ‘YROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
Vols SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS. 


PONATIONS, SUBSC RIPTIONS, &. LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


GopFREY i. HAMILTON. 


Treasurer: THR Fart OF Harrow bY. Secretary : 


SOOTHING AS AN OLD TIME MELODY fe 


Rink 


THE SUPER _ 
CIGARETTE 


17- for 20 


Fine Old Virginia, 
2% for 50 


Cork-Tipped, Ovals. 


UMP 
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» 
Ask the epA ROE } 
Despatch Rider what 
he thinks of the . 
Trusty Triumph. Sa! 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVEN 
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If you were a ihiaied of War 


how delighted you would be to have books to read in 
your mother tongue! 


For the vast numbhers of prisoners of war, as well as 
for the multitudes of wounded, for the refugees, and 
for the soldiers and sailors in the fighting line and in 
training, the Bible Society supplies Testaments, 
Gospels, and Psalters in their own language. Already 
6,000,000 books have been provided, in fifty languages. 
Words of warm gratitude, and requests for more 
copies, are received daily from camp and hut and 
hospital. 

To enable the Society to respond to these special 
demands and at the same time to carry on its regular 
work at home and overseas an extra sum of 


At Least £30,000 


must be raised during the present year 1917. 

Despite the alarming cost of paper, printing, bind- 
ing, freight, and insurance, the Bible Society must 
fulfil its world-wide mission. The Church looks 
confidently to this source for copies of the Book of 
God. 

An Emergency Fund has been opened. Contribu- 
tions (marked ‘‘ Emergency’) will be thankfully 
received by the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
The entive cost of this announcement has 
becn defrayed by a few friends of the Sociely. 





THE ‘CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


Rest and Comfort to the brave 


RECREATION 


for giving 
MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Saloniea, 
Mesopotamia, Fast Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 et Home. 
Cheques, croesed “ Barclays’, @ Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 


Hon, Chief sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marbie po Ws 


D.v., 





FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


The Rr. Hon. tHe Lorp M at the 
Mansion House, said : 
“JT say unkesitatingly I hare never 


pathetic appeal io urge.” 


,voOR, speaking 
had such a 


This striking testimony amply justifies the Fund for 


Relief in Syria and Palestine 


to help the starving people—Christian, Jew, and 
Moslem. 
Send your donation to-day to the Hon. SecRs&- 


TARY, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 
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The Healthfulness 
and Ever-readiness 
of Gas Fires 


WO factors principally influence the 


medical profession in its advocacy: 


of gas versus coal fires in the home and 
at the office. ‘They are healthfulness and 


ever-readiness. 


The relative heaithfulness of heating 


fuels is determined by the proportion of 
radiant (or radiated) to convected heat 


produced a ratio which necessarily 


no small measure on the 
of the 


The old-fashioned gas fire was so 


depends in 


nrechanism and _ structure stove 


itself. 
constructed that a.large proportion of 

heat was given off in the form of convec- 
tion at high temperatures—creating that 
heating, 


abmoination of all scientists in 


hot air; hence the prejudices that arose 


against gas heating. A modern gas fire, 


on the other hand, conserves and radiates 
] 


a full halt of ti 


the fuel used, and gives off another 25 
per cent. by cony ection at comparatively 


Thus 


become fully as healthy as coal fires, and 


low temperatures. gas fires have 


infinitely more cleanly and convenient— 


therefore doctors use and recommend 
them, especially for sick rooms, where 


absence of the racket of coal scoops and 


lire-irons is a marked advantage. 


The ever-readiness of gas fires, valuable 


] 


also from the doctor's point of view, 1s 


an advantage which may, moreover, be 


envisaged from the angle of economy by 


householders. It is a great consideration 


to be able to command a healthy warmth 


at will: it is at least as great a boon to 


be in a position, by the turning of a tap, 


limit fuel consumption to the actual 


requirements of efficiency and comfort. 


For scientific and medical testimony 


to the hygtente value of Gas for domestic 
healing, application is invited to the 
Secretary, jritish Commercial Gas 
Association, 47 Victoria Street, Wesé- 
minster, SAV 


ie total calorific value of 
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NovELs 


“That make one fairly catch one’s 
breath, so tightly do they grip” 


The VOICE in the LIGHT 


By BART KENNEDY 
A Sailor Tramp,” ‘‘ Darab’s Wine Cup,” 
‘A Tramp in Spaiu,”’ etc. 


Author of “ 


“ Without monotony, and with the enjoyment 
of not a little graphic and imaginative poms. 
-Times. 


“Mr. Bart Kennedy has a fine and powerful 
imagination, which shows to great advantage in 
his ‘ Voice in the Light.’ Make one fairly catch 
one’s breath, so tightly do they grip.”—T7ruth. 

‘* He writes of the Sea as he writes of the open 
road, with a virile love of adventure, an appre- 
ciation of the bright eyes of danger almost unique 
in stories of the present day. He has done nothing 
finer than these sketches.” —New Witness. 


THE DUPE 


By CHARLOTTE: MANSFIELD, F.R.G:S. 


Author of ‘ Gloria,’’ ‘‘ Red Pearls,’’ ‘‘ For Satan Vinds,” 
‘The Girl and the Gods,” ‘‘ Love aud a Womau. 


The most daring antli- 
German book vet written. 


Aithough “ The — is a work of fiction, the 
author has nevertheless been able to draw upon 
real life for atmos shove and probabilities. Some 
readers may think that *‘ The Dupe” was the 
handsome American widow, others that it signifies 
the British Nz itic nn. It is sufficient to express the 
opinion that ‘The Dupe’”’ will interest all men 
aud women at the present moment when intrigtte 
is rife. 


THE BLUE LIGHTS 


A ui iri illing 


By ARNOLD TFRILD 


Detective Novél 
WRICKS 

‘The Blue Lights ’ is a mystery story of such 
compelling interest, such rate and vivid charm, 
that it must inevitably take a place among the 
masterpieces of detective fiction. ‘The story is 
filed with action, and moves toward its climax 
with that cumulative interest that stamps its 
atithor as a master of construction. We do not 
recommend it to those. suffering irom insomnia. 
It will keep them too wide awake. 


‘The seapleleasy: FORTUNE 


ARNOLD FREDERICKS 


The astdunding discovery made by ren 
Mercier, the old French coin collector, his leg 
to his daughter, Mstelle, and the mysterious aan 
inexplicable disappearance of the purser, Ge orge 
Vernon, from the trans-Atlantic liner Richel: 
in mid-ocean, all combine to form a plot so in- 
genious and baffling in its unexpected develop- 
ments, so remarkable in its final solution, that the 
reader is held in its spell until the very last page. 





To be had from al) Booksellers and Librarians 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


~o 
37% 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready on Tuesday. 6s. net. 


WITH THE NEW ARMY 
ON THE SOMME 
By FREDERICK PALMER, 


Accredited Americam Correspondent at the British 
Front; Author of “My Year of the War,” etc. 


Mr. Palmer's extended and intimate experience as a War Cor- 
respondent is probably unrivalled, and in his new book he puts to 
splendid use the exceptional opportunities he has enjoyed. Readers 
of “‘ My Year of the War ” will look with confidence for something 
good from his pen, and they will not be disappointed in this volume 


JAN AND HER JOB 


A new novel by Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of “ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” 
“The Ffolliots of Redmarley,’’ etc. 5s. nete 


REMINISCENCES % LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author and 
Traveller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by 
JOHN F. TATTERSALL. 10s. 6d. net. 


EIDOLA 


Poems by FREDERIC MANNING, Author of 
“Scenes and Portraits,” etc. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STRAITS IMPREGNABLE 


By SYDNEY DE LOGHE. The epic of the 
Gallipoli Heights. A convincing record of personal 
experiences, revealing what the campaign actually 
meant to the man in the ranks. 5s. net 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 














Selected Poems 
by Rupert Brooke 


With a new Portrait 


ConTENTS 
The “1914” Sonnets. 
The Old Vicarage, Grantchester. 


The Great Lover. — Kindliness. 
The of Youth. — Dust. 
Menelaus and Helen. — Heaven. 


The Fish. 


Funeral 


Dining-room Tea. — 


&c., &e., &c. 





— 


Pocket size. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Lambskin, 5s. net. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
3 Adam Street, 
W.C, (2). 


Ltd., 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
Alfred Lyttelton 


An Account of his Life. By EDITH LYTTELTON 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ; 
“The memoir is something more than an unusually well-informed 
biography. It is itself a remarkable book—perhaps the unique example 
of an intimate portrait, drawn by the loving hand of a wife who is also q 
most competent critic, of one of the few men who by common consent 
could stand such a test and needed no other . . . a@ book which 
will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton’s friends and be an inspiration to 
many who never knew him.’’—Tue Tres. 


Jan Smuts 
Being a Character Sketch of Gen. the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts 
K.C., M.L.A., Minister of Defence, Union of South Africa, 
By N. LEVI. With Portraits of General Smuts and his Family 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ His last chapter is a fine personality-sketch, full of close thinking 
and clean phrasing, having also the quality of vision. And it points 
to undreamed-of possibilities in the soldier and statesman who is 
universally called * Jannie’ among his cwn people, and is yet able 
to dominate the imagination of every Imperialist in the circuit of the 
seas.”’-—MoRNING Post. 


- SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
England in the Mediterranean: « 
Study of the Rise and Influence of British Power 
within the Straits, 1603-1713. 


By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
16s. net. 














2 vols. Large crown Syo. 


NEW IMPRESSION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


The Lord of All Good Life. A Study of 


the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 


Church. 
By DONALD HANKEY. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





The Physiology of Food and Economy 
in Diet 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se., F.RS., 
Professor of General Physiology, University College, London, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 





One Hundred and One Practical Non- 
Flesh Recipes 
By MARGARET BLATCH, M.C.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth back. 
Is. Gd. net. [Second Edition. 


“In the present days of war economy it becomes a natural duty to 
foliow such instruction.”—TnreE GLOBE. 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


. . . 
The Britannic Question 
By RICHARD JEBB. Dealing with the Empire questions 
which are now urgent: The Imperial Conference, what it has 
been, what it may be. Imperial Federation, tha pros and cons. 
Preference, how not to do it. The Indian Cotton Duty, &c., &e. 
Crown §Svo. Is. net. 

In contrast to all other English writers on the subjectof closer Imperial unior, 
Mr. Jebb continues to deprecate the now fashionable policy of centralisation, and 
—_ in the principle of autonomy the basis of a higher form of Imperlal common- 
wealth. 

“British Imperialism has seldom teen more thoughtfully studied... . The essay 
mores almost at every step upon controversial ground, but is so well considered and so 
well informed that it is alivays interesting and stimulating to read.’’—SCOTSMAN. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 5d. 


English Clubs for 1917. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Estab- 

tiehment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names of more than 4,000 

SOCIAL, YACHT, AUTOMOBILE, GOLF, LADIES’, and other Clubs, in London 
and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign Countries, 

London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE &CO.,, Ltd., In New Street Square, E.C.4 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
> VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
LS ey SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
- wil SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, March 26th, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable 
BCOKS and MANUSCRIP'S, including the property of E. F. Bosanquet, Lsq. ; 
the property of Fir Robert G. Harvey, Bart., and other properties. 
__ May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


POTTERY, PORCELAIN, AND GLA 
M SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
_ Wi SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Straud, 
W.C,, on Wednesday, March 28th, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

The COLLECTION of POTTERY, PORCELAIN, and GLASS formed by the 
late Charles A. Biiggs, Esq., of Rock House, Lynmouth, North Devon (Sold by Order 
of the Fxecutors), comprising English Pottery, Staffordsire Figures, Oriental 
Porcelain, Continental Pottery and Porcelain, Bristol and Nailsea Glass, & rare 
Set of Tortoiseshell Combs of the late Stuart Period, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be bad, 


ss 


ESsRS8. HODGE 
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Sineilldin & Co.’ s New Beale 


With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, -O.M. 


The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
Cc. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. With a Foreword 

by the Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Primo Minister 

of Australia. With Portraits and Map. 7s. 6d. 





The Cycle of Spring: a Play. 

By Sir R ABINDRANATH TAGORE. 3s. 6d. not. 
The W orld. “Full of the most beautiful thoughts and poetical 

express ons.” | 


STELLA BENSON’S NEW STORY. 
This is the End, By STELLA BENSON, 


Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 


*,* This is a new story by the Author of that strikingly original 
we nk “3 —_ ’ In which the reader is introduced to Jay, “a ‘bus 
conductor and an idealist. She is not the heroine, but the ‘most con- 

tantly apparent. woman in this beok.” ‘The Author explains that 
she cannot introduce us to a heroine ‘bee ause she has never met one 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


Thoughts on Religion at the | 


Front. sy the Rev. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 
of “'The Mind of the Disciples.” Crown 8vo. 2a. net. 

The Methodist Times. —‘A very valuable little book which may be 
regarded a3 complementary to ‘A Student in Arms.’... We coinament 


it heartily.’ 


Mathematical Papers’ for 
Admission into the Royal | 
Military Academy and the 
Royal Military College, for 
the Years 1907-1916. iuisea iy 


R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal Naval 
College, Dartrnouth, &c. Crown 8ve. €s. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 


The Boyhood 


of Swinburne 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY HIS COUSIN MRS. DISNEY 
LEITH. WITH EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF HIS PRIVATE | 
LETTERS WHICH WILL NOT BE OTHERWISE ACCES. | 
SIBLE. 

WO. 8 illustrations C'r. Sva, cloth 6s. net | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





New Novels. 5s. net cach 


THE HISTORY OF AN ATTRACTION 
By Basil Creighton 


HE LOOKED IN MY WINDOW 
mad Robert Halifax 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane. 





‘In hardly a single weok have I failed to find some information | 

I did not know before, or furnishing a fresh view of something 
x Sj 
with which I thought myself familiar.”"—-P’unch. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 
RUSSIA UNBOUND. 


THE GROSS-ROADS PASSED: WHAT LIES AHEAD? 
by RURIK. 


READ 
RUSSIA: FROM YHEOCRACY TO DEMOCRACY. 
By THOMAS G, MASARYiS, 


READ 
FROM BAGDAD TO BERLIN. 
By VILLEHARDOUIN. 
Every Thursday, Od. At ali Bookstalls. 
CONSTABLE & CO, Lid, 10 Gunes Street W.0, 2. 


THREE NEW BOOKS TO BUY 


THE HAPPY 
HERO 


Tho finest expression of the spirit of the 
New Army. 


A letter written before batile to his 
parents by Lieut. ERIC TOWNS- 
END. First published la the Daily 
Mail under the title of “The Mov 
Who Died.” Mr. JAMES DOCULAS 
has written an Appreciation. 





“This noble and touchiag letter.” 
-T'imes, 


lz. net. 


THE RESTORATION 
OF TRADE UNION 
CONDITIONS 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 





A lurning question for “ masters” and 
é wu Z question ar masiers anit 


nen” alike. 


lg. not. 


THROUGH GERMAN 
SPECTACLES 


The German people as depicted by them- 
selyes in their own Press; an astonishing 


study in self-revelation. Selected from the 


NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Baanaes Sx, W. 


MR. -HEINEMANN’S | LIST 


An Important New Book. 


'THE HOUSE OF LYME 


By THE LADY NEWTON 





With many illustrations in phstegravura and = half-tone. 
Royal 8vo. 2ls. ne 
NEW _ FICTION 

LEWIS SEYMOUR, and Some Women 

GEORGE MOORE 6s, tect 

REGIMENT OF WOMEN 

CLEMENCE DANE, 2rd imp. Ss. net. 

‘This remarkable and arresting story.” —-/? sacl. 

ZELLA SEES HERSELF 

E. M, DELAFIELD 6s. not. 
Mr. Punch says :—** Almost uncannily penetrating . em 


roistaken if you will not find it one of the most #bsurbing 
written within receat experience.” 


THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 


| F. DOSTOEVSKY. ‘Translated by C. GARNETT, 4s. 6d. net 


NEW WAR BOOKS 
NURSING ADVENTURES 





By a Member of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 2s. 6d. 1 


ON TWO FRONTS 


W AKLEY, 182 Clatsic Read, Ca ‘id, 


| An Indian Mulo Transport Column ia Feanes ant Gallipoli 
By MAJOR H. M. ALEXANDER, D.S.O. 3s. 6d n 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
PHILIP GIBBS. (20th ‘housand.) Gs. w-! 
GALLIPOLI 
JOHN MASEFIELD. § (50th Thousand.) 2s. 6d. ! 

WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
SECOND IMPRESSION 
GIFT-B¢ OK for SOI DIF RS The Thomas & Konipis 

i 4 Birthday Book ith pages for the aames of Comrades who have given 
their lives for God, fer King and ( i i. Sd, post inee, from Misys 
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AiR POWER 


Naval, Military, and Commercial 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER 


Fully Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 


A study of the probable future of air power, both in this country 
and upon the Continent. The book is a special plea to England 
not to be left behind in the pre sent competition. 


FOOD AND FITNESS 
By JAMES LONG 


5s. net. 


Trofessor Long, who is now advising the British Government 
with regard to the Food question, here gces into the whole subject 
of the most healthy form of diet and iraining. His bock is tho- 
ror ughly ‘Practical, and contains many rec ~ns for healthy focd. 


TWENTIETH CENTU RY 


FRANCE 
By MATILDA BETHAM-EDWARDS 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. n>t. 

“Very appropriate to the time. Few books cover a wider field 
with easier style. Miss Betham-Edwards has known France inti- 
mately for over forty years.’—Evenrna STANDARD. 


SIX 4 


Demy 8vo. 





Crown 8vo. 





With numerous Illustrations. 


MONTHS ON THE 


ITALIAN FRONT 


From the Stelvio to the Adriatic 
By JULIUS M. PRICE 


(War Artist Correspondent of “* The Illustrated London News *’). 
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